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THE Views herewith presented, were originally 
sketched in intervals ofleisure, to gratify the curiosity of 
an old and distinguished member of Congress ; and the 
epistolary form, that was then adopted, was found conve- 
nient enough to be preserved. The volumes of calumny 
that have recently rolled from the press, and the asperi- 
ties they have nurtured, have induced the author to col- 
late his fugitive communications, and submit them to pub- 
lic scrutiny. In expressing his opinions, he has aimed to 
maintain the independence which becomes the republican- 
ism of his principles, and the decorum due to the society 
which has cherished and protected him; to be candid, 
and avoid personal aspersion : and to exhibit, without 
ostentation, facts which cannot be disputed, and which in- 
terest every citizen. 

It is possible, however, that the usual equanimity of 
his temper may have occasionally deserted him, and his 
intentions have been thwarted. For some time past, it 
has been bis lot, in common with many citizens infinitely 
more deserving, to be pestered by a brood of vermin, 
which, under the benign influence of public prosperity, 
have recently chrysalised from torpid into active nothing- 
ness, and are now straining to wriggle themselves into 
consequent* and public attention, by besmearing those 
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whom they cannot injure. In the present constitution of 
every thing human, wisdom cannot dispense blessings" 
without animating putridity : but the fetidness of the one 
is not abated by the purity ai»d sweetness of the other. 
The same sun which imparts glow and fragrance to the 
rose-bud, gives animation and fatness to the maggot; 
but the reptile is not less nauseous, because it glistens in 
rottenness amid smiles and sun-shine. And if the author 
has inadvertently yielded to the irritation which the pre- 
sence of such puny corruption crawling over him, would 
sometimes excite, and been betrayed into an unguarded 
expression, he reposes upon the general character of the 
work and the integrity of his intentions, for public indul- 
gence. For the truth of the facts which he has advanced* 
, he relies partly upon the authorities cited, and partly Upon 
common understanding : but for the opinions and sent**' 
ments which accompany them, he is under no obligation 
to others, and is alone responsible. 

New- York, 1819. 
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P. 43, line 6", from bottom — for north western — read, northern & western. 

55, 0, for keep nritk — read, keep pade witfc 

1 1 5, 21 , » for engines — read, energies. 
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©IS AM urn* 

YOU cannot be surprised, that, in Jn £SE* 
undertaking to comply with your wishes, I should be 
disquieted by the embarrassment in which they involve 
me. When you intimate that a candid exhibition of my 
sentiments is due to our friendship, you present a claim 
that I have no right to resist; and at the same time 
impose a responsibility, that prudence forbids me to 
encounter. Are you conscious that I am living in the 
midst of those, whose moral and political portraits you 
ask me to exhibit, and reciprocating the courtesies of 
social life? — that I have performed a part in some of the 
scenes you wish me to portray, and been unavoidably 
heated by collision ?— that the solutions you require, 
involve the character and movements of my native state 
for the last twelve years ? the record of it3 internal 
police during that eventful period ; the cause of its 
present convulsions, and the genius of its people ? 

If the view in which you contemplate us be repulsive, 
we are- compelled to concede that it is faithful. That 
in the bosom of profound peace, our state is heaving and 
convulsed ; that at the moment our national executive 
is breathing oblivion on the past, and cherishing political 
harmony, we are reviving the smouldered brands of 
party-spirit; that in the enjoyment of unexampled do- 

B 
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1 !j'', Ml " r i tn ' 7 mestic prosperity, we are nurturing malignant feuds; 
that with every incentive to interchange of sentiment 
and unity of exertion, our great men are indulging an- 
tiquated prejudices, and at variance; that, possessed 
of every natural and moral instrument of influence, we 
are without weight in our national councils, or estima- 
tion in the Union — are truths as undeniable, as they are 
unwelcome and portentous. But to trace these cala- 
mities, as you require, to their causes, is an enterprise, 
from which, with every disposition to gratify, I ' am 
forced to recoil. Neither leisure, nor experience, nor 
maturity of understanding, permit me to pursue the 
investigation. The meanderings of moral and political 
evil are obvious to every casual observer ; but the dis- 
covery of its fountains is reserved for the eye of con- 
templative wisdom. 

To clear the avenue to investigation, is however, a 
valuable prelude to the disclosure of truth : and a plain 
and candid examination of our state administration, 
during the last twelve years, contrasting its effects at 
different periods, and the characters that produced 
them, may perhaps direct us to a temperate estimate 
of the past, and a just anticipation of the future. 

At an age when most men are just emerging from 
preparation and obscurity, Daniel D. Tompkins wai 
chosen Governor of this great state. He was then but 
thirty-five. — He had previously filled the station of 
Judge upon our supreme bench with credit and integrity; 
ami was known to the great body of his fellow-citizens. 
During his official career, party-spirit raged ; but iti 
influence was never discernible, either in his deportment 
or conversation. Kind and amiable in domestic life, 
social in disposition, thriftless in hospitality, insinuating 
in address, suasive and eloquent in conversation; few 
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men have entered upon public life better endowed to lQ troductory 

. . . . Remark«. 

conciliate and retain political affection. Elevation pro- 
duced no risible change. Carrying to the chair of state 
the same courteous simplicity and blandishment, that 
had endeared him in the shade, he greeted every 
man with whom he mingled, as an equal and a friend. 
Abounding in conversation, discriminating and inventive, 
all who approached found him a social companion, with 
whom time lost its tardiness, and care forgot its wrinkle. 
The Father of the Commonwealth seemed to be merged 
in the citizen ; and every man forgetting the awe, 
while he enjoyed the smile of authority, felt that he 
was raised to a level with the office, and was entitled 
to a full participation of its courtesies. 

In public policy, it was natural, that as a member of 
the great national family of republicanism, the branch 
should be imbued with the spirit and essence of tha 
parent trunk. During the first five years of his admi- 
nistration, his policy was drawn from the school of Jef- 
ferson. Irresponsibility; exemption from taxes; flat- 
tery of the people ; and sedulous caution not to guide, 
but follow their impulses, were fundamental principles 
in the creed of the day. During the war, however, he 
shrunk from no responsibility: and from thence to the 
period of his abdication, the time was perhaps too short 
to afford any decisive indications. 

Whether his popularity was augmented or dimin- 
ished by his familiarity in official station : whether it 
was awarded to the suavity of his manners, and blan- 
dishment of his address ; or to the wisdom of his mea- 
sures, and the permanent blessings he has bequeathed, 
are questions that can only be solved by a cautious re- 
view of his administration. They are of moment, and 
deserve attention. 
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Goverumcut. When Governor Tompkins entered upon the ad- 
ministration in 1807, our state government had re- 
ceived its frame and polity. Our code of laws was 
established ; our courts of justice organized, and the 
orbits of their power defined; the doctrines of public 
and private rights, of real and personal property, of 
crimes and punishments, developed and settled; and 
the whole machinery of civil police in full operation. 
The duty of protection was consigned to the national 
arm. To preserve the machine in motion, to observe 
defects, to devise remedies, and to recommend improve- 
ments; were the exalted and welcome functions, which 
he was sworn to fulfil : and the field was as ample as 
the infirmities of our nature, and the unfolded resources • 
of the state. Let us then examine with candor and 
temperance^ in what manner the fabric was improved 
and embellished, during ten years of unrivalled popu- 

laritv. 

When our legal sages, in 1796, remoulded our cri- 
" MINAL code, the experience and the laws of all civilized 
Europe lay before them. They discovered that in all 
civil communities, the nature of crimes is the same ; and 
that the only leading diversities consist in the mode of 
establishing, and the mode of punishing them. They 
observed that the unvarying tendency of civilization is 
to mitigate cruelty; that in the less enlightened and 
matured governments, torture had just been exploded, 
and the rules of evidence were still vague and unde- 
fined ; that punishment of crime was not proportioned 
to its enormity ; that death, the highest and most. so- 
lemn infliction within the scope of power, was wantonly 
made the retribution of trivial and secondary offences; 
and that all these harsh and sanguinary principles were 
enforced, without diminishing crime. ^ 
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•Discarding them > therefore, as vicious, and adopt- erin,iAia,,afr - 
ing as fundamental maxims, that to confound crime is 
to promote crime ; and to disproportion punishment is 
to blind the judge, warp the jury, and render the en* 
forcement of law uncertain, they established, as the „ 
basis of our criminal code, that the degree of offence 
and punishment should be reciprocal ; and that death 
should only be awarded for crimes affecting the exist- 
ence of man, or of society. And in establishing guilt, 
they adopted the English form of trial and rules of evi- 
dence, as having regard at once to the rights of the ci- 
tizen, and the safety of the state. 

Accordingly, vfhen Governor Tompkins was inau- 
gurated, our criminal code was moulded and in full 
operation. Treason and murder were punishable with 
death; and all other offences with imprisonment or fine. 
What modifications then, you ask, were made or re- 
commended during the ten vears of his administration? 

Arson was made punishable with death, and poison 
with imprisonment for life. Whipping for petty offences 
was revived, and again exploded. Petty larceny, and 
offences subjecting to imprisonment in the state prison, 
were left as they were found. And few, if any, other 
modifications took place. 

It was not, however, owing to any indisposition on 
the part of Governor Tompkins, that a vital change 
was not effected. For in his public message in 1812, 
the only official communication in which he ever gave 
a specific opinion upon criminal law, he recommended 
the abolition of capital punishment. 

Why this recommendation was slighted by the le- 
gislature, is not easy to conjecture : for at that time, a 
sickly tenderness of sensibility prevailed toward every 
measure suggested by the leaders of the triumphant 
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tl Jaw. partj, that clouded inquiry and consideration, Fori 
nately, I conceive, for the repose of society, it was r 
adopted ; and aa you have asked my reasons, I wUI I 
give them consequence by withholding them. 

" In medio tutissimus ibis" is a maxim no less soum 
in legislation than in morals. There is, doubtless, ; 
vicious severity. To cheapen life unduly, is to tamp 
with the goodness of God. To make it obnoxious t 
the petty and secondary wrongs inflicted upon societj 
is to array the laws against our reason, our sympathies 
and our prejudices, and to convert society, which ffai 
moulded to be a protector, into a tyrant. But there i; 
also a vicious compassion. If to guard life be to pn 
serve society, to guard the life of the murderer, 
jeopardise society. If it be the most precious boon t 
heaven, and the preservation of it the most sacred t 
all duties, its destruction must be the blackest of a 
crimes. The ruffian who can smite dowi? every hoh 
restraint m the indulgence of his passions, end reckless 
of every human and divine obligation, can se 
thread that links a human being to his fellow, is a wile 
beast in human form. Having voluntarily put off hia 
humanity, he has no right to its protection. Having 
voluntarily put on the nature of a destroyer, he sanc- 
tions destruction. To mitigate the punishment of such 
a crime, is to diminish the horror of its commission. To 
incarcerate the perpetrator is to treasure social poison: 
and to banish him is to purify our own atmosphere, by 
polluting another's; to ship off, upon a traffic of death, 
living commodities that are too pestiferous for our safe- 
ty, to a friendly port that unsuspectingly opens its bo- 
som to receive them; to violate that christian precept, 
" do as you would be done unto."' 
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But in which scale soever reason may preponde- Cruninal ,aw - 
rate, the community has awarded against the recom- 
mendation of Governor Tompkins. Whether in ven- 
turing it, he indicated more benevolence than patriot- 
ism, more sickliness of sensibility than comprehensive- 
ness of reflection, or solidity of judgment: and whe- 
ther, in suggesting no other modifications, he gave an 
official demonstration that the system was perfect, or 
that its defects had passed without observation and so- 
licitude, are questions which now it is certainly useless, 
and perhaps would be indecorous to investigate. 

You are aware that our penitentiary system is Penitentiary, 
the offspring of benevolence. Its aim is to diminish 
capital punishment, and its means, imprisonment, ac- 
companied with hard labor. It will have attained per- 
fection, when it reforms the offender, restores him to 
society with virtuous principles ^nd industrious habits, 
overawes crime, and maintains itself. When Governor 
Tompkins entered into office, our state prison was 
erected ;* its internal police established, and the sys- 
tem in full operation. At that time the convicts were 
not so numerous as to crowd it ;f its expenditure was 
nearly balanced by the product of its labor ; J and free 



# It was authorised by the act of March 26, 1796, and was 
completed as early as 1801. 

f In 1807, the number of convicts confined was 461 ; and in 
1816 it was 659. In 1808, the agent stated, that " the increase 
of prisoners, naturally to be expected, should the present system 
be continued, will render it indispensably necessary shortly to 
provide more room." Annual Report, Feb. 5, 1808. 

f In 1807., the disbursements of the prison had exceeded the 
receipts $16255.55. But during that year a large brickwork- 
shop had been built, and considerable repairs were made. A part 
of the stock also remained unsold. Hence it may be fairly ii- 
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Penitentiary. SCO pe afforded to a perfect developement. Its direction 
was confided to men of benevolent dispositions and 
unblemished reputation, among whom were several 
quakers and methodists, distinguished for zeal and cir- 
cumspection ; and a golden opportunity was afforded 
for a calm, progressive, invaluable observance of its ex- 
cellencies, its defects, and its intrinsic value. 

The establishment of an effective and congenial 
penitentiary system, is one of the most interesting pro- 
blems in the science of civil government. It embraces 
the moral purity and the repose of the community. And 
when our present system was introduced, it was greet- 
ed as a ministering angel of humanity and religion. As 
it was instituted for the health and securitv, so it asked 
the fostering care, of government. It asked from power 
its pruning hand, to lop redundancies; its wisdom, to 
espy defects, and provide remedies ; and its influence, 
to stimulate the public mind, and direct it t<j inquiry 
and co-operation. 

In what condition then, you ask, was this establish- 
ment, when Governor Tompkins abdicated the chair? 
The annual appropriations from the state treasury for 
its support, were S 30,000.* It was encumbered with 



ferred, that the actual deficiency of maintaining itself, when 
Governor Tompkins came into office, was about $6000 p. ann. 
In 1804, the labor yielded rather more than all the expenses. — 
See reports in the Journals of Assembly. 

* See Acts of 1810 and 1817. In 1817, the mischiffs, (to use 
a very lenient word,) of the prison police, roused the attention 
of the Legislature : and, although the Board of Inspectors asked 
for $50,000, as the smallest sum compatible with its due safety 
and operation, the sum granted was only $20,000. And the pri- 
son hai done very well ! See annual reports. 
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a large debt.* It was crowded with convicts.f Its Penitentiary. 
internal police was disordered and tumultuary. In- 
stead of being a school of reformation, it was become a 
haunt and nursery of depravity. J Convicts, instead of 
dreading to return, availed of the first occasion, by a 
repetition of crime, to be restored to its walls ;$ and 
the whole system. was so blotched and disfigured, that 
even the philanthropist recoiled from its contempla- 
tion, and shuddered at its inefficacy. 

I am no political blood-hound. I was not moulded 
to censure or applaud indiscriminately. Abjuring from 
my very soul, the detestable doctrine that carries poli- 
tical feuds into private life, and isolates men in all the 
endearing, as well a9 in all the responsible relations of 
society, I will never indulge it to myself, nor within 
' the scope of my ability, permit its indulgence in others. 
But in an inquiry that concerns public measures, and 
has relation to public good, no considerations of per- 
sonal regard, nor fears of personal hostility, will deter 
me from disclosing facts, and inviting investigation. 

You will doubtless concede, that the view already 
exhibited of our State Prison, is deplorable enough ; 
but another and darker shade yet remains, which in 



* See Report of the Agent, in 1808. 

t The prison will accommodate 550 persons. In 1817, the 
number was 659. See annual Reports, 1816 — 1817 — 1818. 

J " As his excellency the Governor mentioned, in his Speech 
to the Legislature, the young Tyros in crime go out more hard- 
ened in sin, than when they came in." Report of Agent, 31st 
Dec. 1818. 

} " We sometimes see offenders imprisoned on a third convic- 
tion ; and frequently, the day of their release by pardon, or ex- 
piration of sentence, witnesses their apprehension for new offen- 
ces." Governor Clinton's Speech, 1819. 

c 
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Penitentiary. j ugtice QUght to be a( j d6d jf &&e be A publ J c ^^ 

tution, from which, above all others, party-spirit should 
be excluded, it is that which inflicts punishment. The 
offices of government may, perhaps, without moral tur- 
pitude, be made the price of party attachment ; because 
partisans may exist, competent to discharge their du- 
ties. The institutions of charity may even be pervert- 
ed to its grasp, without shaking the moral foundations 
of society; because the disposition to bestow is influ- 
enced by the fidelity of application, and the power to 
, abuse diminishes with its exercise. I do not applaud, 

Gcd forbid, such dispensations of power, nor anv dis- 
pensation of what is intended for general good, in which 
> all are not permitted to partake. Yet in these there 

are palliatives growing out of the things themselves; 
a restraint upon abuse in its consequences. But in an 
v institution founded for the general good, and intended 

to give effect, not to the voice of party, which may or 
may not be the voice of a majority ; not the benevo- 
lence of goodness, which may be withheld when it is 
misapplied; but to the mandate of justice, without 
which society must disband; and involving a principle 
more vital than all the benignities of charity, and all 
the prerogatives of party — namely, social retribution-T- 
in such an institution, to insinuate the venom of party- 
spirit, and make it a touchstone in the whole system of 
superintendence, is, indeed, a foul, wanton, inexpiable 
abuse of power. And yet, sir, when Governor Tomp- 
kins resigned his seat, almost all the directors of the 
State Prison, instead of being drawn from citizens of 
benevolent reputations and elevated standing, were 
obscure and illiterate partisans. .Every officer in the 
institution, who was clothed with any responsibility, 
was ranged under the same party banner : and this sta- 
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pendous engine, which philanthropy had recommended Pemtcntlar J- 
and fostered as a vestibule to virtue, was made a pro- 
moter of crinta ; which was erected to enforce the laws, 
was rendered a nuisance to justice; which was intend- 
ed as a minister of moral purity, a mere pander to 
worthless and transient popularity. 

As no convention was called during his adminis- ^ ... .. - 

o Constitution. 

tration, no alteration was made in the constitution. Re- 
garding as I do, every appeal to the people, upon the 
fundamental principles of their government, as an ex- 
periment always dangerous, and for the most part un- 
profitable, this circumstance in his political life may be 
called happy. His popularity would, doubtless, have 
facilitated the adoption of any improvement ; and many 
find in the constitution, ample occasion for its exercise. 
But whether his influence could have restrained liberty 
from sinking into licentiousness, and preserved the fa- 
bric, when loosed of its moorings, from the fangs of 
political empirics and apprentices, may be reasonably 
doubted. 

As too, the WHOLE DOCTRINE OF REAL AND PERSON- Courts of Jus- 

ticc 

al property was defined and settled, the higher 
courts organized and their powers limited, no great 
and prominent improvement could be expected in those 
departments. It is, however, a source of welcome ex- 
ultation, that, throughout the whole of his administra- 
tion, our superior tribunals not only retained pub- 
lic confidence, but attracted admiration from abroad. 
While the mantle of their judicial integrity remains un- 
sullied, their opinions are quoted with the highest re- 
spect, not only upon this continent, but at the English 
bar. Need I assure you that we hold them in grateful 
estimation ? that we contemplate in a pure and wise 
administration of justice, not only the temple of our 
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Cwir |? c ° fJus ~ personal rights, our property, and our social enjoy- 
ments, but the watch-tower of our political safety, and 
our state sovereignty ? and feel, that while the func- 
tionaries in this sacred temple minister with pure hands 
and guarded wisdom; while the sentinels upon this 
tower have sagacity, to discern, and virtue to resist 
usurpation, factions may rage, and the body politic be 
convulsed ; but our prosperity will continue to roll on 
in an expanding and brightening orbit, which nothing 
less than omnipotence can arrest. 

It is deeply to be lamented that, under the admi- 
nistration of Governor Tompkins, some of our infe- 
rior courts were entitled to no participation in this 
eulogium. Their conduct entitles them to no clemen- 
cy. Though our superior tribunals may be pure, pro- 
found and vigilant, they cannot transcend the trusts 
delegated to them. Their function is to interpret the 
laws, not to frame nor supply defects in them. When 
abuses are practised in the subordinate courts, they 
may deplore the afflictions to which the community is 
subjected; but the duty of redress devolves on those, 
whose province is to recommend and to enact; and 
the responsibility upon the Father of the Common- 
wealth, is in proportion to the attributes of his station, 
and the magnitude of his influence. 

Will you not be surprised then, upon hearing, that 
. under this administration, a system of policy was origi- 
nated, fostered, a^nd matured in our inferior courts, 
which has done more to shake the moral pillars of this 
community, to foment the rancour of party, and to es- 
tablish an ingulphing system of espionage, than the 
whole machine of political diplomacy? And yet, I be- 
lieve, the assertion is too susceptible of demonstration. 
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When Governor Tompkins entered upon office, r '!l' st p C . a 
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the administration of pettj justice in the numerous 
townships of the State, was confided to justices of 
the peace. The law did not limit the number, but 
left it at the discretion of the council of appointment : 
and as the idea of bringing justice home to every man's 
door, was plausible enough to extenuate any appoint- 
ment, every year saw the list swell, without exciting 
alarm or suspicion. The estimation and importance 
of the office dwindled, and it sunk by degrees to be 
filled, for the vilest purposes of extortion and villainy, 
by knaves and demagogues; until at length its pres- 
sure became so leaden and intolerable, that in repeated 
instances, men of consideration and fortune, procured 
themselves to be made constables, for the sole purpose 
of counteracting their machinations.* In many towns 
their numbers had risen to twenty, and in some even # 

to twenty-two.f 

The influence of such a pestilence can be readily 
imagined. Every new justice was a new fan to litiga- 
tion. His profits depending upon his business, the 
more quarrels his neighbours were engaged in, the more 
gain flowed into his coffers; and the constable wha 
pimped for suits most successfully, was best entitled 
to indulgence and regard. Village pettifoggers, those 
maggots of a lofty and noble profession, under such an 
influence, crawled in myriads into day, in all the fat- 



* To point out the particular cases in different parts of the 
state, would be invidious ; and my object is to invite attention, 
not to men, but to measures. The fact that I have asserted, is 
well known, and if provoked to a more explicit exhibition, I will 
unfold a record that will sicken. 

t,See the Civil List, in the office of the Secretary of State. 
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th Fu ness of slimy insignificance; brightened in the new i 
gion of sunshine, into political and legal grasshoppei 
and became the noisy, buzzing, hungry nothings oft! 
day. The game ihey hunted down, were the necess 
tous, the inexperienced, and the credulous, throu^hoi 
the community ; and the chace was as ardent and s 
tie, as interest and competition could render it. Tb> 
victims were justice and the community. The goi 
upon whose altars they bled, were justices of thi 
peace, constables, and village pettifoggers. Courts wei 
becoming traps to dissension, and thorough- fares to tin 
whiskey shop. Litigation was blending itself with tin 
habits and disposition of the people, and becoming a 
noxious ingredient in State character; while the surplu 
of productive industry was supporting a drove of har- 
pies that fomented it, without character, talent or pri 
ciple. 

Nor is the catalogue of evPs yet complete. Th» 
Justice of the Peace is the officer, upon whose integrity 
the departments at Washington are required bv law t 
rely, for the truth of numerous important documents 
and when he belies his trust, the effects are corn-spon- 
dently pernicious. It is not two years since a mass c 
war claims, amounting to more than S 300,000, fori 
by an arch knave in this state, were exhibited at Wasl 
ington, duly authenticated by justices of the peace. And 
the consequences are deeply and mournfully felt at this- 
day, A shade was cast upon the character of the State 
and a stigma fastened upon all its claims: the sympa- 
thies of congress were alienated; and the virtuous [ 
titioner whom the war had beggared, shared in the 
imputation, and was dismissed as the companion of the 
knave. Had the office of justice of the peace been 
filled at that time with vigilant integrity, that wick 
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ed eoinplicalimi of fraud would never have been ori "{* b p^ 
Trained ; the bitter aspersions upon our Slate would 
never have been cast; the committee of claims 
would never have dared, in an official report, to in- 
sult its purity,* nor would an influence have been 
fomented al Washington, that trampled down the 
Juet claims of the Niagara sufferers, as if congress 
was insulted by I heir appeal.f This 19 one of the 
awful retributions. To trace out all the pernicious 
Consequences that flow from corruption in the foun- 
tains of justice, is a task as difficult as it would be 
instructive. 

No man venerates more highly than I do, the 
legal institutions of our State. No man honours more, 
the wisdom that reared the fabric of, our jurispru- 
dence ; nor is disposed to regard with purer respect, 
the advocates that officiate in its service. As their 
duties are arduous, their recompense should be libe- 
ral. The exertions they are required to make, are 
not of the body, but of the mind — the highest and 
nost trying of all exertions. The cause in which 

* See the Report in the Journals of Congress, 1818 — a dis- 
graceful Document, equally indicative of the magnanimity of its 
authors, and Hie real character of tliig State. 

| The citizens of Buffalo are probably less conscious of the 
ultimate causes of their present distress, than of the calamities 
they hare endured. That devoted place has been twice made a 
victim to the icy and niggardly policy of the General Govern- 
ment. Its citizens, during the war, had the honour to behold, in 
the dead of winter, their houses fired by the enemy— their town 
a heap of ruins — their wives and children driven barefoot through 
the snow, and tracking it with their blood. And, since that time, 
have had the additional honour to be insulted by Congress, be- 
cause they asked, from an overflowing treasury, some indemnity 
for their losses. 
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vindicate the oppressed — the noblest of all causei 
And the reward they reap Bbould equal (he arduou 
nets and responsibility of their duties. To mair 
tain their dignity, is at once to purify and forli 
the seats of justice; and every prudent law-give 
will guard their rights and interests, as constitute 
an essential part of the moral defence of society. 

But when from a diseased condition of juiIjIu 
sentiment, or criminal inattention in our public 
guardians, noxious weeds are permitted to rare 
upon so goodly a fabric ; when the profits of so exalt- 
ed a profession are diverted, not to support and illus- 
trate distinguished talents and virtue, but to pamp 
the dull and mechanical drudge ; when honor is tb< 
comfortless requital awarded to the profound aro 
luminous advocate, and money tiie solid recompem 
adjudged to the piddling attorney ; when this j 
compeuse becomes so disproportioned, as not on 
to act as a bribe to promote litigation, but as a lun 
to abandon other vocations ; when its influence i 
rendered so corrosive, as, under the sanction of the 
law, to make the law a minister of iniquity, to taint 
the streams of social morality, and stab domestic 
peace ; it certainly imports us to inquire whence a 
perversion so portentous originated, why and by 
whom it was fostered, and whither it will lead us. 

In England, divided as the profession of the law 
is, into two distinct branches, that of the counsellor, 
and that of the attorney, each department is so de- 
fined, that the votary of one never intrudes upon 
the other. The systkm op pleading is technical, 
voluminous and anliquated; is intimately blended 
with the fundamental principles of its jurisprudence, 
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and naturalized to the frame and polity of the go- ^JjJ^ 
vernment. It owes its birth to the feudal system, 
and monkish subtlety, and is still tinctured with the 
complexion of its parents : but as it sprung into ex- 
istence in the infancy of government, and grew up 
with the body of law, it inevitably entwined itself 
with some of the most important members, and be- 
came, as it matured, so identified with the whole 
structure, as to render a radical change in the one 
impracticable, without vitally impairing or disturb- 
ing the other. 

When our legal sages were appointed to mould 
our code of jurisprudence, the venerable trunk of 
English law was spread before them, not green and 
infantile, but matured by the wisdom, and suffering 
of eight hundred years. They were not only privi- 
leged, but required, to scrutinize its structure ; to 
observe its beauties, its deformities, and the cause 
of each; and to transplant such scions, and such 
only, bs their wisdom and patriotism should ap- 
prove, into the social garden of the State. Whether, 
in accomplishing this important enterprise, they 
conceived the English system of pleading, though 
antiquated and intricate, congenial to the spirit of 
our constitution, and the genius of our people, or 
found the process of analysis too hazardous and de- 
licate, it is certain they adopted into our code al- 
most all its principles, and with some modifications, 
many of its cumbrous and expensive details. 

While a Judge of the Supreme Court, Governor 
Tompkins had had critical opportunities to observe 
its effects, and appreciate all its disadvantages; and 
when he went into the administration, it was in vi- 
gorous operation. One of its pernicious conge- 
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S fi ll '!r" f fl ucnces > war the expense with which it clogged the 
approach to justice. As attorney-ship in England is 
a distinct vocation, the fees of its professors were 
made adequate to their support ; and as we had fol- 
lowed the outlines of their system, we imitated them 
in our charges. As they had long been in the habit 
of receiving compensation for prospective services, 
we adopted the same rule : and as the pleadings in 
paper and records were voluminous, multiplied, and 
profitable, the example was irresistible. 

But it was not merely in delaying justice, and 
enhancing its expense, that the system thus adopted 
was afflictive. To be an attorney requires no ta- 
lents ; it only needs patient and plodding industry : 
and when his services, which are merely mechani- 
cal, are overpaid, it operates upon him, as an incen- 
tive to promote litigation, and upon the community, 
to throng the profession with recruits. What has 
been the consequence in this State ? Our fanners, 
instead of rearing their sons for the plough, educat- 
ed them for the bar ; instead of applying their gains 
to the improvement of their farms, lavished them to 
give their sons the habits and vices of gentlemen; . 
instead of dwelling with complacency upon their 
own honorable and manly vocation, despised it as 
menial and sordid. Swarms of locusts, whose only 
merit was noise, and whose only ambition was mo- 
ney, rose up as in the land of Pharaoh, and enriched 
their carcases by withering the bosom that cherish- 
ed them ; and the whole community, disturbed and 
discontented, was heaving with legal contentions, 
and feeding with its vitals, a flock of thankless and 
insatiate vultures* 
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What then, ivas the policy pursued during Gov- s J, , // a ™ "' 
irnor Tompkins' administration, in relation to those 
nportant branches of civil police? During its 
whole period, the number of justices of the peace 
ivas continually augmented, and political partisans 
tlmost exclusively appointed : and every change Jn 
he administration of law, was marked with an ang- 
ulation in the fees of litigation, pervading not 
ioee of one court only, but ihe whole.* — As if to 
Irain the purses of the people, was the mode of en- 
racfiing them; as if to pamper pettifoggers, was to 
the community ; as if to turn the current of 
oulhful pride and ambition, from pursuits and vo- 
:ations that add to the common stock, to the dull 
Irudgery and barren metaphysics of legal quibble, 
s to promote harmony and good fellowship. 
Suspicions have certainly been indulged, that 
hese corrosive abuses hail not escaped the observa- 
tion of Governor Tompkins; and it has even been 
intimated, that, with a full view of their noxiousness, 
i cherished thein as main pillars of his popularity. 
L is certain, that justices of the peace, their consta- 
tes and attornies, constitute a formidable phalanx, 
'bey are the orators, and for the most pari, the ora- 
,es of the little circles in which they move; the 
eaders at popular meetings, and the tocsins of party. 
They are diffused over the whole State, and are con- 
'ersant with the affairs and dispositions of almost all 
their neighbours. But to suppose Governor Tomp- 
kins capable of contemplating with calmness, this 



' Both these facta are well known to every member of the 
Other readers, who may not have turned their attention to 
, subject, may find |>roo r a in our Statute Book, and in the Re- 
:onl of the Civil List, in the office of the Secretary of Slate. 
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*FUidin f ^hering al| d deadly system of abuses, and weigh- 
ing, with calculating coldness, its injury to the State 
against its benefit to himself; not only regarding it 
without emotion, but studying how to convert it to 
an engine of popularity, is so inconsistent with his 
character as a social companion, gladdening the ciiv 
cle in which he moves, by hilarity and sweetness, 
that the understanding and the heart instinctively 
recoil from its indulgence. It would imply a smil- 
ing and gilded rottenness, too purely satanical for 
humanity. 

Whether these abuses were, however, or were 
not discerned, it must be conceded that he never 
exerted his influence to correct them : and there are 
moments in political, as well as in private life, when 
a sin of omission differs little from a sin of commis- 
sion. Highly as 1 appreciate the suavity of his man- 
ners, and the mildness of his disposition ; sincerely 
as I honor his devotion to the public service during 
the war, I cannot but contemplate in this omission, 
a foul stain upon his administration — a blot on the 
escutcheon of his fair fame, that transient popularity 
can never wash out. 

You are sensible that we plume ourselves in this 
Education. State, on the munificent attention bestowed upon 
education. \Ve regard the diffusion of knowledge, 
as a guarantee for our rights and liberties, more per- 
manent and effectual than all the pomp of military 
preparation, and have cherished the instruments that 
promote it with steady solicitude. As money is the 
sinew of war, so we consider it the sinew of educa- 
tion; and its disbursement, when so employed, as 
much more hallowed, as the repose of society, and 
the cultivation of godly affections and charities, than 
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human carnage and desolation. We have poured Ed|,eati0B - 
forth our treasures accordingly, not in thirsty rills 
that wither as they flow, but in a broad and deep 
stream of lavish munificence, worthy a republic of 
freemen. 

The first effort in favor of common schools was Common 
made in 1 793. The legislature then authorised four ' °° s * 
lotteries, and appropriated one-half of the profits as 
a common school fund. The fund thus raised was, 
however, but 837,500, and the indication more inte- 
resting than the effect. But in 1 806 the public mind 
was matured, and the appropriation made, that now 
constitutes our school fund. Half a million of acres 
of public land were then set apart, under the most 
solemn and imposing pledges, as an inalienable fund 
for the establishment and support of Common Schools 
throughout the State. The law provided that the 
land should be sold with all prudent speed, and the 
fund remain untouched, until it produced an income 
of 850,000, when the product was to be appropriated 
at the discretion of the legislature.* In 1812 it 
yielded that sum, and in 1817, when Governor 
Tompkins resigned, 870,000; the principal being 
almost 8 1,000,000, and 80,000 acres of land remain- 
ing unsold.f In 1812 the system of distribution was 
organized, and continues in vigorous operation. In 
1818 upwards of 210,000 children were receiving 
from its bounty the rudiments of education.! 

You know I am not enthusiastic. Whatever 
might have been the original tendency of my cha- 



* See Act. 

t See Annual Report of Comptroller, 1817. 

f See Report of Superintendent, 1810. 
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racter, fancy can boast now but little brightm 
plumage. Yet I confess, that even my morbid sen- 
sibilities can find something, in the contemplation of 
this spectacle, to freshen and animate. To behold 
a puissant and gallant people standing in the verdui 
of national life, and comprehending at once tin 
infancy they have passed, and the maturity II 
awaits them; conscious of the transcendent blessings 
that adorn their path, and the welcome obligation* 
they impose; clothing their moral and political, 
it were with a human existence, and with muniticei 
gratitude deputing their noblest energies to repa; 
past obligations to the mouldering ancestors, wbi 
opened the wilderness of their thoughts and atfe 
tions to the sunshine, and pioneered their palh 
freedom, prosperity and virtue, by transmitting 
those blessings in purer and more glorious etlul- 
gence — to see a mighty State putting off" its political 
vesture for that of paternal beneficence, and with a. 
bounty whose fountain is the throne of God, laying 
deep and broad the foundations of a system which 
is to mould infancy to virtue, to convert the desert 
of the mind to a garden of sweets, and perpetuate 
in verdure and fragrance that knowledge, without 
which existence is chaos, and man a darkling atom 
in its bosom. Surely there is, in the contemplation 
of such a spectacle, wherewith to ennoble the under- 
standing, and animate the heart. Happy should I 
be, if in the records of Governor Tompkins' admi- 
nistration, I could discern in his zealous co-opera- 
tion, and judicious suggestions, materials for com- 
mendation. But his messages maintain a death-like 
lilence, and his highest claim to eulogy consists in 
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his acquiescence.* For Ihe benefits which his vigi- 
lance or sagacity conferred, in originating ur ma- 
turing this branch of civil government, the State 
owes him no obligation. 

Tlif supervision of the higher departments of 
education is entrusted to ah university, under the 
direction of a board of Regents. This institution was 
organized in 1787, and clothed with all its present 
powers. In 1798 it shared with the common school 
fund the proceeds of the lotteries then directed, and 
derived a fund of 8 37,500, called the literature fund. 
It has since received some accessions, and enjoys an 
income of 84,000. Its powers extend to the incor- 
poration of academies and colleges, the appointment 
©f presidents, and the grant of all high literary honors. 

When Governor Tompkins came into the admi- 
nistration, it was organized and in operation; and 
when he left the chair, its funds were not augmented, 
nor its powers modified. The only changes that 
took place, were in the names of the regents, occa- 
doned by resignation or death. 

During that period, it is true, Union College was 
endowed, in 1814, with 8 200,000, and Columbia 
College with a conditional grant of Elgin Garden. 
Hamilton College was also incorporated and endow- 
ed with 8 50,000. But neither of these measures 



* In his Message of 1 810, lie slated, tbat " the School Fund 
yielded 126,000 jier annum, and that it remained with Ihe Legis- 
lature to determine whether Ihe resources of Ihe State would jus- 
tify a further augmentation of that approp rial ion, and adopt such 
■ plan for its application and distribution, as shall appear best." 
This is the only public evidence of any solicitude upon the sub- 
ject; and although this is very creditable, it certainly i' not »ery 
specific nor very valuable. 
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¥mversity. was re commended by Governor Tompkins, nor stre- 
nuously advocated by him. The first was originated 
by President Nott, and owes its success to his un- 
wearied and noble exertions. The second was 
brought forward by Doctor Mason, and was borne 
through the legislature on the tide that President 
Nott's eloquence had raised. And the last is the 
child of some liberal and spirited citizens in the 
Western District. 

Our system of Poor Laws is derived from the 

Tow Laws. gtatute book of the British Parliament. It was or- 
ganized in 1788, and is based upon the principle 
that the pauper is entitled to public bounty. It com- 
mands every town to maintain its own poor, pre- 
scribes the rules of settlement, the penalties of neg- 
lect, and the channel of enforcement. Upon the ra- 
dical rottenness of the whole system in principle, 
and its pernicious tendency in practice, I have no 
design to comment at present ; but simply to state, 
that it was in full operation when Governor Tomp- 
kins entered upon office, and when he abdicated, it 
stood without change. 

Internal Im- f ^ HE ^ P1RIT OF 'ETERNAL IMPROVEMENT which hag 

provemeot. been awakened, if not created, within the last three 
years, will, as you observe, form an epoch in the an- 
nals of our countrv. It is a monument more endur- 
ing than the artificial compacts of society ; and its 
influence will be felt and applauded, long after our 
government shall have tottered with age and infirmi- 
ty, and the political foundations of society, as they 
are now laid, shall have crumbled into nothingness. 
Man rises, and sinks again. Nations, like man, rke, 
flourish, and decay. Their combinations moulder. 
New combinations are formed upon their ruins, and 
bury them in oblivion. But those monuments which 
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Wrought by the wisdom of society upon the bo- 
pom of nature, and are entwined with the interests and 
social relations of man, under whatever form of po- 
litical compact, survive the wreck of nations, and 
laugh at the brunt of time. 

Nor is the influence of this spirit, when it breathes 
upon our moral condition and temperament, less 
cheering than Us monuments are durable. When- 
ever it moves, it animates society. It purifies the 
moral atmosphere. It gives mercurialism to thought* 
vigor to decision, energy and fire to action. It makes 
man an active, ardent and enthusiastic creatine; 
■and in that ardour are enfolded a thousand blisses to 
cheer his path, and assimilate this earth to heaven. 

When, Governor Tompkins entered upon the ad- 
ministration, the Commission for improving the na- 
vigation of Hudson River was organized, and some 
money had been expended. The subject had en- 
gaged public attention from the year 1790, and pub- 
lic solicitude was become feelingly alive to its im- 
portance.* But, although ample funds were provided, 
no efficient system had, as yet, been adopted, nor 
beneficial purpose accomplished. 

Nor, I regret to add, was any efficient system 
adopted, nor beneficial purpose accomplished,during 
his whole term of service. An icy torpor pervaded 
the commissioners, and the only circumstance that 
occurred worthy of a remark, was the loss of a part 



* The facts here stated, are familiar lo the public, anil to fur- 
nish proof would be both pedantic- and intrusive. Whenever such 
ar» stated, I shall exeroise the right of building upon thprp, with- 
-mt! ifinpl*. 
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.iuirmai im- ofthefund, bv an indiscreet or fraudulent loan.* 

provemcnt. ' 

The Hudson continued to ebb and flow, and the in- 
habitants upon its borders to be subjected to all the 
inconveniencies of an obstructed navigation, with 
instruments provided by the legislature, for correct- 
ing it, or ascertaining its impracticability, lying idle 
and useless. 

It is, however, a welcome reflection, that, amid this 
executive torpor, Turnpike and State Roads multi- 
plied in all directions: And although the individuals 
who embarked in the former were generally sufferers, 
the public were doubtless much benefited. Intercourse 
was greatly facilitated, and the cordialities of life mul- 
tiplied. 

. Beside the state roads and the turnpikes, («which were 
the offspring of individual enterprise,) and the icy effort 
to improve the navigation of the Hudson, no important 
internal improvements were made under Governor 
Tompkins' administration. Nor was a solitary measure 
of that description honoured by his recommendation.f 
The interests of agriculture were not depressed by the 
frown; — nor were they cherished by the smile of the 
executive. The system of facilitating intercourse, which 
is the fountain of all emulation and all advancement, 



* See the Report of the Comptroller, in obedience to a Reso- 
lution of the House, 1818. 

f In one of Governor Tompkin's messages, I think in that of 
1810, he recommended legislative attention to Roads generally, 
Jbut made no specific suggestion. In 1816, the public mind be- 
came deeply agitated with the subject of the Grand Canal ; and 
In that year, for the first time during his whole administration, 
he made a specific recommendation to connect the Hudson with 
Lakes Champlain and Erie— not by Canals, but by Roads* See 
Message. 
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"*■ In 1814, the Flour Inspector reported : 

329,607 Barrels of Superfine Flour. 

18,555 Half Barrels do. do. 

19,032 Barrels Fine do. 

28,403 do. Bad do. 

And since that period, the quantity has not decreased. 

t See Report and Petition of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Merchants, at the last session (1819) praying aid. 
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was not opposed ; — nor was it countenanced. The sub- 
jugation of those obstructions in our water courses, 
which the wisdom of Providence has interposed to ex~ 
ercise our patience, and stimulate our exertions ; and the 
union of those points of communication, which the dear- 
est interest&of society solicit, were never thwarted;— 
and never recommeftded. A calm and steady indiffer- 
ence to these objects, and the considerations they in- 
volved, was the policy of the times. The State did not 
move them, and no one moved the State. 

In an investigation of this nature, some subjects will FIonr 
offer, not apparently of sufficient importance to justify 
discussion, but which, in their consequence, have 
value. Of this nature is the subject of Flour. It is one 
of our staple commodities. The quantity inspected 
annually, is upwards of 300,000 barrels, of which a 
great portion is sold abroad.* During the last ten years, 
its standard value in foreign markets, has been from 
one to two dollars less than other American flour.f 
And the loss the State has sustained, during that time, 
in consequence of its diseased reputation, is between 
two and three millions of dollars. Whether the defect 
lie in the quality of the grain, or in the baseness of the 
standard and culpable negligence of the Inspector, or 
both, has not yet been satisfactorily established, But 



£!our. ^e existence of the evil has been long known and de- 
plored. Jt was a subject of complaint when Governor 
Tompkins entered upon the administration ; and, when 
he resigned, the mischief continued not only unrelieved* 
but disregarded. , 

But whether, in the multifarious duties that devolve 
upon the executive of a large and wealthy State, the 
Banking neglect of one of its most valuable products, be or be not, 
a just cause of animadversion, no difference of opinion 
can exist upon the magnitude and importance of the 
Banking System. — Pervading every quarter of the 
State, and binding up the interests and solicitudes of 
every circle, its influence is felt at the social board, and 
in the most secluded recess. Were it a ministering 
spirit of unalloyed beneficence, its attributes are so 
omnipotent, that.society would require few auxiliaries 
to prosperity and virtue. Its fundamental principles 
are certainly difficult of discovery : but so much spe- 
culation has been elicited, and so much diversity of 
opinion prevails, that, at present, I will only venture 
one solitary remark upon them, and then take a glanc- 
ing view of its effects. In spite of the countless volumes 
that have rolled from the press, exhibiting the blessings 
of paper-money, and recommending us to imitate the 
example of Great Britain, the conviction seems daily 
strengthening, that gold and silver are the only stand- 
ard of commercial value, and the only permanent and 
secure criterion of property. 

It cannot be denied that in this State, the Banking 
System has been a Boan Upaz. It has beggared thou- 
sands of our farmers ; infused into our merchants a spi- 
rit of wild, daring, and profligate speculation ; and aid- 
ed to surcharge us with foreign fabrics, and strangle 
our infant manufactures. It has poisoned domestic er*- 
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joyment, and chilled the current of morality. It has 
polluted the streams of legislation, and seared the con- 
sciences of law-givers, to their oaths and to their God. 
It has transformed men of honour into legalized swin- 
dlers, and reared in the valley of republicanism, a mo- 
loch aristocracy, more appalling in attributes, and more 
lustful in appetite, than the Juggernaut. The galley 
slave may be chained to the bench; yet his mind is 
tree. The African may sweat and bleed under the 
lash; yet his wounds will heal. These am not the 
slavery of the spirit and the heart. But what allevia- 
tion has the victim, who, with an exquisite relish for in- 
dependence, must cringe to a Bank director? who, 
tenderly alive to the opinion of society, sees his credit 
suspended by a thread, that caprice or malice may at 
any moment sever? who feels the smiling monster 
that has beguiled him to ruin, softly winding its soul- 
less and icy folds around Iiis_ property, his reputation 
and morality, and gorging its gilded carcase, as it with- 
ers each? Little, indeed, did the illustrious Hamilton 
foresee, of that mighty mass of avidity and extortion, 
to which his well-intended efforts were giving birth, 
when his gigantic mind bore down opposition, and pro- 
cured the enactment of the United States Bank. Lit- 
tle did he dream, that in less than thirty years, mush- 
room institutions, modelled upon his plan, would rear 
their pestilential forms in every district of onr country, 
to blight and wither as they spread. 

When Governor Tompkins entered upon the ad- 
ministration, there was not a single country Bank in 
the State; but almost every year of its progress, was 
tainted with some incorporation : and when he rcsign- 
-:d. they almosl covered the State. 
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Thanks to the discernment and patriotism of Go- 
vernor Tompkins, however, his voice was never raised, 
nor his influence exerted, but to arrest the march of 
this insatiate monster. If the corruption it engender- 
ed, reached even to the sanctuary of legislation, and 
seduced men to forget their consciences and their God, 
they are indebted for no aliment to his benignity. la 
every shape, and in every respect, he confronted the 
system with the full weight of his authority, and invok- 
ed bis fellow citizens to expel it from their embrace. 
But his invocations, like the predictions of Cassandra, 
were listened to and disregarded : and we are now 
writhing under the retributive justice of our vicious and 
wilful infatuation. 

If I were permitted to couple the conduct of Gover- 
nor Tompkins upon this subject, with complaint, I 
should express a regret that so much authority could 
ever have been exerted in vain. There is in lofty spi- 
rits, when clothed with station, a certain controlling 
influence, a species of magical command, which defies 
resistance, and bends our natures to its will, even in 
despite of ourselves. It is the empire of mind, and we 
feel its sway, though we cannot discern the lever that 
moves us. It is the prerogative of moral greatness, 
and appears at intervals upon this theatre of action, 
like an ambassador from on high, to rouse our lethar- 
gic natures, and impart an impulse that is to vibrate 
through ages. Had Governor Tompkins, when he 
reared himself to breast the Banking current, been 
thus endued; had he united to that warm benevolence 
which insinuates, that moral power which sways, the 
Banking system would never have blotted our legisla- 
tive purity, nor blighted the prosperity of the State. 
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But admitting that these considerations are specu- B ankin S 
lative, and perhaps visionary, another view unfortunate- 
ly remains, which is not so easily resisted. It is not 
sufficient that a public functionary, who has. been cloth- 
ed by the confidence of his fellow citizens, with the 
guardianship of their interests and morals, should avow 
his opinion. When either are jeopardized, that avowal 
ought not only to be made, but to be made seasonably. 
And when it is unduly delayed, it only tends to aggra- 
vate the evil it proposed to remedy. Before Governor 
Tompkins gave the slightest official intimation of his 
sentiments on the Banking system, seven of the largest 
Banks had been incorporated,* and the whole machine 
organized that forced the Bank of America.f To ar- 
rest then by public denunciation, however laudable the 
effort, was as futile, as to close a yawning earthquake 
by speaking to it. In despite of every exertion, the 
system flourished. Almost every year, as we have 
already remarked, was tainted with some fresh incor- 
poration ; until at the time of his abdication, its arms had 
embraced almost every quarter of the State. While* 
therefore, we applaud his intentions, we cannot forget 
that the declaration of them was unduly delayed, and 
that they were unavailing; nor that in despite of his 
wishes, and in defiance of his power, the most insidious 
and insatiate monster that has ever polluted the State, 
was cherished into animation and maturity, under his 



* The Bank of Hudson; the Middle District Bank; the New- 
burgh Bank; the Bank of Troy; the Mechanics and Farmers* 
Bank of Albany ; the Mechanics 9 Bank, and the Union Bank in 
New- York. 

t His opinion was first avowed in 1812. See Message. 
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S*^"^ administration; and cherished at the price of legislative 
prostitution, and the degradation of the State. 

The interest you have always evinced for an effi- 
cient organization of the Militia, will authorize me in 

Militia, noticing our system. Your exertions, it is true, have 
been upon an ampler field, and embraced not a State, 
but the Union. Every effort, however, of a part must 
possess some interest ; and every display that indicates 
our progress or our indolence, may serve either to en- 
lighten others,, or stimulate ourselves. 

The first Militia law that was passed in this State, 
after the revolution, was enacted in 1786. It forms 
the basis of every subsequent act. Under its provi* 
sions, the citizens were organized, and a system adopt- 
ed. In 1792, congress passed the law " more effectu- 
ally to provide for national defence, by establishing an 
uniform Militia throughout the United States ;" and in 
1793, the State revised its Militia law, and another or- 
ganization to5k place. Little, however, was accom- 
plished. The condition of the times, connected with 
the spirit of the people for money making, and of the 
government for economy, threw warlike preparation 
in the shade. The war of 1798, against France, made 
a slight impression, and the subject slumbered until 
1801. A revision then took place, and some important 
modifications were made ; but the change was only in 
the law. The spirit of the people remained unalter- 
ed ; and in 1805, when Governor Lewis undertook to 
inspect them, the temper of the times was such, that 
the effort was treated with ridicule, and hooted at as 
a device to catch popularity. Every thing was at loose 
ends. The military stores, arms, and munitions be- 
longing to the State, were scattered in every direction. 
No arsenals nor magazines were prepared for their re- 
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cepiion, and the State acted not only as if persuaded 
that the burden of defence lay wholly on the general 
government, but that there was neither propriety nor 
policy in co-operating- To stimulate the public mind; 
to rouse Inquiry and action; to recommend measures 
and urge them with ardour; was not the order of the 
day. To be popular, it was indispensable to flatter 
; people, and to persuade them of their infallibility. ' 
cajole them as the fountains, not only of all power, 
■ut of all wisdom, and to eit in office lolling and tran- 
uil, reaping its enjoyments and doing nothing, were 
i policy and spirit of the times. 

When Governor Tompkins came into the admims- 
-atlon, our foreign relations began to wear a mena- 
tng aspect. The Berlin and Milan decrees were pro- 
ofing depredations upon our commerce, and stimu- 
iting public resentment. Congress directed a detach- 
lent of 100,000 men to be made from the Militia, and 
eflersoi] issued a circular enforcing it. Every day 
;ave a darker and more alarming hue to our political 
lorizon, and public feeling was correspondency excit- 
Two circumstances, however, tended mainly to 
ontroul and divide it : the avowed pacific disposition 
f the President, and the commercial spirit of the com- 
munity. This State was peculiarly torn by conflicting 
opinions. Our city, the emporium of the Union, ex- 
tosed; its capital on the ocean ; its merchants hostile to 
he administration, and praying for protection, yet de- 
irecating war, and anxious to preserve their commerce; 
our State republican, friendly to the general govern- 
ment, and bending, though reluctantly, to its temporiz- 
ing policy. 

At this time the Militia Law existed. The Militia 
were organized, aod the divisions and brigades desig- 
F 
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nated. The offices throughout the State were for the 
most part tilled. A system of fines was laid down, 
and the mode of enforcing it defined.* But in all lite 
important details, which give energy and value 10 a 
system, nothing had been accomplished. Though (he 
officers were appointed, their specific duties were not 
explained, nor facilities for discharging them provided. 
Though Courts Martial were instituted, the law by 
which they were to be governed, the authority of the 
Court, its duties and its responsibilities, were utterly 
neglected; and our only resort was to foreign codes, 
and the precedents established in foreign armies. 
Though there was a power to enrol the yeomanry, and 
summon them to improvement parade, there was no 
system upon which that improvement could be pursued. 
One corps adopted Steuben's Manual; another an 
English, and another a French system of drill. One 
field officer manreuvred upon the ancient, and another 
upon the modern plan. One made the echellon the 
basis of every movement, and another utterly exploded 
it; producing, when brought into the field, such a hotch- 
potch, as converted the whole effort into ridicule. 

As to our arms and equipments, every device was 
adopted. One borrowed from another. Fowling 
pieces supplied the place of muskets. One musket 
was of one calibre, and another of another; and such 
a medley of little and big, of long and short, of rusty 
bayonets and no bayonets at all, of ragged knapsacks 
and ragged soldiery, as resembled a harlequin exhibi- 
tion of mountebanks, more than a martial parade. 



• See the Act. 
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A -Slate Uniform was authorized — but no measures 
hail been taken to promote or enforce it. 

In promotion, no general system was established. 
Different rules prevailed in different sections. In the 
large cities, the subaltern rose to the rank of captain, 
re gi mentally ; but there his regimental promotion stop- 
ped: while, in the country, he passed regimentally to 
the rank of colonel. In making returns for promotion, 
the power was exercised without regard to rank; and 
the channels through which they were made, were de- 
termined, not by any fixed rules, but by the caprice of 
the officer. Sometimes they were made to the Com- 
mander in Chief in the recess of the Council, and some- 
times to the Adjutant-General; sometimes by the Colo- 
nels, and sometimes by the Brigadiers.* 

The power to brevet, and the rights which brevet 
rank gave, were still more vaguely understood. Colo- 
Dels were in the habit, not only of filling their staffs, 
but of supplying vacancies in their regiments, by brevet. 
Brigadier and Major Generals appointed, not only their 
aids, but all the departments of their staff, by brevet, 
and claimed rank accordingly. The Commander in 
Chief exerted it without controul, in the recess of 
the Council; but in no instance that I have met with, 
did he ever fill the staffs of the general or field officers 
by brevet, prior to the administration of Governor 
Tompkins. 

Such was our foreign aspect, and such the condition 
of the Militia System in this State, when Governor 
Tompkins entered upon office. During las adminis- 



* The lac (a here stated, are familiar to all the veteran Militia 
Officers. And proof can be adduced of each, but it would be vo- 
luminous, and was deemed unnecessary. 
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tration, public feeling was alarmed 
during two years and a Iiali' the nation was engaged in. 
war, and the frontier of this State menaced, and at 
times desolated, by invasion. Higher incentives to re- 
commend valuable improvements, and a more auspicious 
disposition in the public mind, to cordial and generous 
co-operation, can never be anticipated. What then was 
done? What was the condition of the Militia, when 
Governor Tompkins resigned ? 

No code of martial law was framed, nor adopted- 
Courts Martial had derived some experience from ques- 
tions which had been elicited by the war, but were 
without fixed rules. No system of drill, of discipline, 
and of manoeuvre, was established. No additional pe- 
nalties were inflicted for neglecting, nor incentives of- 
fered for discharging, the duty upon every citizen to 
arm and equip. No State Uniform was- enjoined. No 
efficient General StalTwas organized; and no general 
system of promotion provided. Returns for promotion 
were sometimes made to the Adjutant-General, and 
sometimes in the recess of the Council, to -the Com- 
mander in Chief, for brevets. Sometimes the Colonels 
consulted the Brigadiers, and sometimes they did not, 
The divisions were disproportioned both in size and 
number; some being so large that the commanding 
Generals had never reviewed the whole of their com- 
mand, and others so small, as to be contemptible.* 
And the power of brevetting was exercised by Gover- 
nor Tompkins, with a more broad, sweeping, and arbi- 
trary sway, than under any preceding administration. 



-* All these facts are familiar to the present Militia Officers. 
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He brevetted Major Generals,* Brigadier Generals and Mi,itia « 
Colonels, and by virtue of their brevets, gave them 
actual rank and actual command; laying on the shelf, 
whom he chose, and assigning whom he chose to sue* 
ceed. He organized whole Regiments; filled all the 
offices, and assigned them to Brigades by brevet. He 
promoted Majors to be Colonels, Captains' to be Ma- 
jors, Lieutenants to be Captains, Ensigns to be Lieu- 
tenants, and citizens to be Ensigns, by brevet ;f and 
made all these appointments without respect to the . 
rules of promotion. He corrected errors, and supplied 
omissions made by the Council of Appointment, and 
changed the rank of officers appointed by that body, 
according to his own views.]: He authorized command- 
ants to decide upon claims to priority of rank, growing 
out of brevet, leaving the obvious implication that bre- 
vet gave rank.$ He did more. He filled not only his 
own Staff, but the Staff of Major Generals, Brigadier 
Generals, and even of Colonels, by brevet ;|| sometimes 
paying respect to their recommendations, and sometimes 



* Daring the war, Brigadier General Curtenius was brevetted 
a Major General, and by virtue of his brevet, assigned to the 
command of a division from the country. Other instances may 
be cited. 

f See Appendix A. 

| See Appendix B. 

j I have not the copy of the Order, containing this direction, 
but the case occurred in New- York, in September, 1808. Upon 
assigning a Court Martial, the Commander in Chief directed the 
Court to decide when brevets took precedence of commissions, 
and when they did not. The Order can be easily found, by 
reference to the Adjutant General's Records. 

|| See Appendix C. 
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MiUtu. disregarding them; upon all occasions using then: 
auxiliaries, not as principals; as lights, not as guides. 

Such was the nature of the breveltmg power, i 
such the condition of the Militia system, when Gover- 
nor Tompkins resigned the chair, after an ad minis tn 
Uon of ten years. The developement does not eci 
tamly afford a flattering result. 

A more grateful comparison, however, is afibrdci 

Stale in the relative condition of the State Property, at th> 
two periods ofhia accession and abdication. When r 
entered upon office, the principal property of the Stat* 
consisted (independent of the Treasury) in the Onoi 
daga Salt Springs; the Government House, as it w«u 
nailed, in New-York; the State Prison, and abou 1 
1,000,000 acres of land. When lie resigned, the in 
come of the Salt Springs was somewhat augmented 
and they remained integral, with great capacity for im 
provement. The Government House was sold, i 
the money safely lodged in the Treasury; and abou 
200,000 acres of land disposed of advantageously. 

In other respects too, our situation was meliorate) 
The Tribes of Indians who live within our State, i 
cupied some of its choicest land, and were scattert 
over it. To purchase these, and as far as consistei 
with security, to embody the Indians, were measure 
obviously adviseable. Under Governor Tompkins' i 
ministration, treaties were made at different period: 
with the pagan party of Oneidas, and with the chri 
tian party; with the Senecas, and the St. Regis I 
diem In general, the conditions were such as to a 
ford an adequate compensation to that heaven-strickei 
race, and to benefit the State. And although nogreai 
and comprehensive system, was adopted nor recoi 
mended, by which to elevate them into useful ciliaen: 
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or to remove them, Etill a respectable aceessioa was 
made to the hotly of public lands, and public property 
augmented.* 

At the commencement of his administration, the 
State was in a very defenceless condition. It possessed 
indeed 169 pieces of ordnance, and 7000 stand of arms, 
besides other munitions.! But they were dispersed 
through the State, and we were destitute of arsenals 
and magazines to shelter them. Owing to the tempo- 
rizing and niggardly policy o( the General Govern- 
ment, the city of New-York was undefended : and the 
Slate, alarmed by the aspect of the times, and disposed 
to set a laudable example, assumed the burden of pro- 
tection, and made liberal appropriations for erecting 
fortifications at the Narrows; arsenals and magazines 
in different parts of the State, and the purchase of 
arms, ammunition, and other military stores. A Board 
of Fortifications was organized; and under their aus- 
pices, valuable works were erected. The sum applied 
was $ 297,530,1 an d the money was judiciously ex- 
pended. The Board were De Witt Clinton, James 
Fairlie, Jacob Morton, Peter Curtenius and Arthur 
Smith. The appropriations for arsenals, magazines, 
and the defence of the north western frontier, were 
S 179,307 35 cts.; for arms., for powder, and other 
munitions of war, S 353,425 33 cts.fl These sums were 
disbursed by the Governor himself. And he is solely 
entitled to the merit of supervising the erection of the 
rsenals and magazines ; of making the contracts for 



StaU 

Projiei'tj. 



* See Appendix D. 

i See the Report of (he Commissary General, 180B. 
I See Appendix E. 

• S«e Appendix F. 
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p^J^L. arms and other munitions, and of recommending the 
defence of our northern and western frontier, and atten- 
tion to efficient protection. 

At the close of his administration, the State was pos- 
sessed of the State Prison, ten Arsenals, two Maga- 
zines, valuable Fortifications at the Narrows, 19,421 
stands of arms, a considerable quantity of powder, and 
a large accession of other munitions. 

Connected with this subject, and still more interest- 
ing in its relations, is one branch of civil police which 
has not jet been noticed ; and which may be regarded 
as the key-stone of every other. I mean the Trea- 
sury. tt The revenue of the State/* says Burke, " is 
44 the State. It is the spring of all power, and becomes, 
44 in its administration, the seat of every virtue. Through 
44 the revenue alone, the body politic can act in its true 
" genius and. character, and therefore it will display as 
44 much of its collective virtue, and as much of that vir- 
44 tue which may characterize those who move it, and are 
44 as it were, its life and guiding principles, as it is pos- 
44 sessed of a just revenue.'* To guard it with jea* 
lousy ; to cherish it with assiduity : to observe every 
avenue of escape and of admission ; and to give that 
direction to public opinion and sentiment, which, con- 
sistently with the dignity that becomes the representa- 
tive majesty of an intelligent and powerful body of 
freemen, shall infuse habits of economy in public expen- 
diture, and secure the greatest effect with the smallest 
means, are paramount and primary duties of the Father 
of the Commonwealth. If wasteful extravagance dis- 
tinguish the Chair of State, it cannot be expected that 
the subordinate agents of the government will be 
guarded in their appetites, or sedulous of consequences. 
If prodigality and improvidence pervade the heart. 
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economy cannot be expected in the arteries that are 
tilled by it. The poison at the fountain, will contami- 
nate all the rills that flow from it, however varied the 
strata through which they may pass. From public, it 
rill transfuse Itself Into private life, and the calm of 
he fire-side be disturbed by longings which folly has 
mgendered, and station sanctioned. If power and 
authority be so bestowed as to produce great political, 

ley will never, in any community, be without great 
moral influence: and the functionary, who is insensible 
or regardless of either, is false to the trusts confided 

i him. If example in private life influence society, 
how pervading and resistless must it become, when 
clothed with lofty station, and corroborated by power? 
i a citizen, therefore, having a common interest in 
ciety ; as a magistrate, called by the affections and 
:onfidence of his fellow-citizens, to preside over their 
rights and interests, and guard their morals from pollu- 
ion ; as a minister in the hands of Omnipotence, in- 
dued wiih powers and capacities to diffuse incalculable 
blessings or misery, and to be felt, when lie shall be 
mouldering in the tomb, either as a comforter or a de- 
stroyer; it is the incumbent, paramount duty of a Chief 
Kagistrate, to maintain the official mantle of his monied 
integrity, pure and unsuspected; and to inculcate by . 
his example, that demeanour, and that expenditure, 
which become the elevation of his station, and the per- 
manent happiness of his people. 

When Governor Tompkins entered upon the ad- 
ministration, the Treasury of the State was in a most 
flourishing condition. Common Schools were munificent- 
ly provided for. It was out of debt.* Its funds amount- 
■' The debts against the State, exclusive of unliquidated 
| demand?, "rid the balance claimed by the United States, are 
G 
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ed to 8 3,6-10,863 99 cls.f and it possessed 1,000.006 
acres of land. The only tax that existed was a duty 
upon Auction Sales. Free, unincumbered, with a great 
capital and unbojnded credit; its population spirited 
and enterprising; its capacity for melioration vast; its 
forests hiding a soil as genial as celestial beneficence 
ever spread for the happiness of man ; its agriculture 
in infancy; its manufactures hardly in embryo; its in- 
tercommunications blocked up and demanding aid ; its 
physical strength but in the grizzle ; and its mora! ener- 
gies waiting only for the smile of power, to burst from 
their slumber into life and activity; the State of New- 
York exhibited, upon the inauguration of Governor 
Tompkins, a theatre of civil action, upon which a part 
was to be performed, so magnificent in moral tendency; 
so stupendous in moral effect; so benign to the highest 
and noblest interests of the human race, that a chosen 
minister from on high might have been deputed to par- 
ticipate, without disparagement. Such incentives to 
exertion, and such levers to give to that exertion suc- 
cess, have rarely been presented to human ambition. 

The condition of the Treasury, then, being so flour- 
ishing, and the inducements so impressive to such a 
disposition of its resources, as would confer permanent 
blessings; what, it may be asked, was the predominant 
character of his System of Finance? the condition of 
the Revenue at successive periods? the objects to which 
it was applied ? the Economical Reforms introduce) 



" now reduced to about $ 80,000. The arrears of interest, of 
" quit-rents, and of State taxes due the Stale, are presumed to 
11 be nominally more than treble the amount sufficient for the 
" extinguishment of these debts." — Report of Comptroller, 180fl. 
* See the same Report, 1808. 
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into the various departments ? and finally, the augmen- 
tation of the Capital Fund ? 

The first financial operation made under Governor 
Tompkins 9 administration, was occasioned by a loan to 
the farmers, which the legislature authorized, in the 
rigorous season of 1808. To provide the sum, the 
State used its credit and borrowed 8441,441.* This 
transaction neither augmented nor diminished the Ca- 
pital Fund; the State loaning with one hand, upon good 
security, what it borrowed with the other. Its nomi- 
nal and apparent amount, however, was so much 
greater. In 1809-10-11 and 12, numerous Banks 
were incorporated, and the State, either from a thirst 
for speculation, a disposition to possess a monied influ- 
ence and superintendence, or a willingness to extend 
executive patronage, adopted the policy of becoming a 
stockholder, and participating in the choice of direc- 
tors. For this purpose, the sum of 8 372,000f was 
borrowed by the State during those years, and invested 
in Bank Stock. In 1814, it was deemed adviseable to 
abandon this policy, and since that period, the State 
has neither augmented its Bank Stock, nor its debts 
for the purchase of it. In 1812-13-14 and 15, the 
sum of 8 50,000 was appropriated for the expense of 
calling out the Militia; of 8 150,000, for the pay of 
Volunteers and Militia;): of 8 179,307 35 cts.f for the 
defence of the Northern and Western frontiers, in- 



Treasury. 
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* See Report of the Comptroller, 1 809. 
t See Appendix G. 

\ See Documents accompanying Governor Clinton's Speech, 
1*18. 

i The appropriations for this sum were made at different pe- 
riods; but the whole amount was drawn and expended during 
these years. See Appendix P. 
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%*£"* e f c ^ ui '' n g *b e Arsenals required and erected there ; of 
% 353,425 33 cents,* for the purchase of arms and 
other munitions ; of $ 297 ,530, f for Fortifications ; of 
J835,400,t for the pay of the Sea Fencibles; of $25,402,}; 
for cleaning and repairing arms ; and of % 50,000,J for 
the relief of the Niagara sufferers : making a total of 
$1,141,064 68 cents.* In 1815, the State assumed 
the Direct Tax imposed by the United States, amount- 
ing that year to $731,240, and in 1816, to % 365,620, 
making a total of % 1,096,860.|| To provide for these 
extraordinary appropriations, the State resorted in the 
first instance to Bank Loans. It next created a Stock, 
bearing seven per cent, for $ 1,300,000, and imposed a 
tax of two mills on the dollar, upon all the property, 
both real and personal, of its citizens. 

Of these financial expedients, the assumption of the 
' Direct Tax originated with Governor Tompkins, and 
was the only one recommended by him. If the policy 
which made the State a speculator in Bank Stock, was 
adopted for the purpose of extending executive patron- 
age, it is sufficient to remark that it was a clumsy con- 
trivance. But if, as is more probable, it originated in 
a thirst for gain, $nd a disposition to possess monied 
influence, it was morally and politically exceptionable. 
If such institutions as petty Banks must exist, it is, 



* See Appendix F. 

t See Appendix E. 

X See Documents accompanying Governor Clinton's Speech, 
1818. 

} It is proper to suggest, that in the statement exhibited, I 
have included all the important appropriations made under Go- 
vernor Tompkins' administration, for purposes of defence. I 
deemed this mode the most simple. 

|| See the Reports of the Comptroller. 
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tless, wise to retain the power of watching their a K*"** 

uoveuients, and, for this purpose, of having the ap- 
pointment of directors, whose duty is to observe every 
tendency to perversion or abuse, and sound the alarm. 
But whence the necessity of purchasing Stock, in order 

> retain this power? To incorporate a Bank, is to 
grant a favour, not to obey a right: and political fa- 
vours may be always clogged with conditions. Why 
jeopardize the funds of the State, which are the pro- 
perty of all the citizens, by placing them, for mercan- 
tile purposes, under the controul of a part, and subject- 
ing them to all the vicissitudes of mercantile specula- 
The cogency of this question is best illustrated, 

i the losses already sustained by the State, and the 
unwelcome prospects of the future.* In a moral view, 
1 more exceptionable. To participate in Bank- 
ing capital iind Banking profits, is to give the most so- 
lemn sanction of the State to the system; to cherish 
the disposition to extend it; to furnish incentives to 
perpetuate it; and even to invest it with the attribute 
of preservation, without the correspondent attribute of 
improvement. It is beneath the dignity of public vir- 
tue, to become a trafficker in petty gains; and when- 
ever a body politic debases the standard of its moral 
estimation, the whole chain of moral influences, in all 
its ramified relations in society, vibrates through every 

ink to the vitiation. 

The policy of putting forth the State resources, to 
provide munitions of war; to fortify our emporium, and 



' It is unnecessary to specify the institutions, by which the 
State has been a sufferer. I have no disposition to aggravate 
their misfortunes, by adding to the hue and cry against them. 
But 1 sincerely hope the evil will stop here. 
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to relieve our citizens, who lia'J been unllousei 
despoiled by a ferocious and sanguinary foe, was lofty 
anil noble. Standing, as this State did, the center of 
the Union, and the pivot of its political destiny, It was 
called upon, by the most interesting considerations, to 
demonstrate its cordial disposition to aid the General 
Government, with its treasure and its blood. Centu- 
ries may elapse, without presenting a responsibility so 
pregnant and portentous: and the manner in which it 
was encountered, entitles the State to the unfading gra- 
titude and estimation of the Union. 

It may well be doubted, whether tlie policy of 
suming the Direct Tax, was equally sagacious 
just. If the object was to aid the General Governmeni 
the money, in the shape of a loan, would have bei 
equally efficient and welcome. Besides, in order 
replace it, the State imposed a tax : and if the obji 
was to save the 15 per cent., the State, by taking upon 
itself the collection, incurred all the expense which 
would have devolved upon the United States, and lost 
one year's interest.* It must be recollected, too, that 
the United States had previously laid distinct taxes 
upon real and personal property; and when the State 
assumed the Direct Tax, which was upon land onlv; 
and, in order to replace the amount, laid a tax, which 
was upon personal property as well as land; personal 
property paid twice, and the land was favoured at its 
expense. To tamper with taxes, is an enterprise 
peculiar delicacy and hazard. 



: 



* I have not ascertained the expense of collecting our Direct 
Tax; but presume it is more than 3 percent. II such be tfai 
■otwe, the State was a low hy the assumption. 
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When Governor Tompkins entered upon office, the Herein 
Revenue was derived from the rent of the Govern- 
ment House at New-York — pedlars' licenses — quit 
rents — the Salt Springs — auction duties — money loan- 
ed — and money invested in slock. The dividends of the 
Western Inland Lock Navigation Company, were too 
insignificant to be noticed. Besides these resources, 
large sums were annually raised by Lottery; but as 
these were all appropriated for specific purposes, and 
the Treasury was merely tised as a Bank for deposit 
and payment, 'hey cannot be considered as part of the 
Revenue. In 1813, the Government House was sold, 
and its rent ceased of course. In 1817, some legislative 
provisions made in pedlars' licenses, were injurious, 
and the income was slightly reduced. But that of quit- 
rents had slightly augmented. The Salt Springs too, 
had risen from $2,500 to 87,500; and the auction du- 
ties, from 873,621 80, to 8194,475 23 ct H .# The 
money loaned, and the money invested in stock, bad 
also increased, and of necessity, the income derived 
from both. Throughout the administration, therefore, 
the Revenue was constantly augmenting; not so much 
in consequence of any peculiar Executive or Legisla- 
tive wisdom, as the increasing population, and wants *« 
the Community. In 1808, the Revenue was 8229,00ft 
94 cents; and in 1817, it was 8924,012 81 eta.* 

As to the objects, to which the revenue was ap- 
plied, during that period, a minute detail would be 
uninteresting, and would fill a volume. T have no 
disposition to pry into the broken-meats and candle- 
ends of the Treasury. But there are two natural 
heads, under which the more important expenditures 

* See Comptroller'! Reports. 
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range themselves, that will answer our purpose. 
These are expenditures of necessity, without, which 
the political machine would stop ; and expenditures 
of grace, which improve or embellish it. A view of 
the latter will have the two-fold advantage of dis- 
playing the benignity|of Governor Tompkins' admi- 
nistration, and illustrating the increase or diminution 
in the former, Wlml then were the leading expendi- 
tures of grace, during that long period, which would na- 
turally drink up a revenue so thriving and luxurious! 
In Charity, one-third of the auction duties were 
applied to support the foreign poor, varying from 
8 1 2,000 to 820,000 annually ; anannuily varying from 
$20,000 to 850,000, to the Hospital in New- York ;» 
and an annuity of $500 to the Orphan Asylum; in 
Literature, an annuity of $500 to Columbia College ; 
to the Economical School of $500; to the Free 
School of $ 1 500 : — to certain Free Schools, the sum 
of $3,065 73 ;f in annuities to Indiana,$I6,619 33 ;J 
and in Public Roads, about $20,000 annually.} But 
in Religion, nothing ; — in support of Common Poor* 
nothing ; in Agriculture, nothing ; in Canals, nothing ; 
in Manufactures, the paltry sum of $20,000.|| 

Let us pause here one moment. — Can it be pos- 
sible, that, under tliis administration, the avowed and 
leading characteristic of which was economy, the 



* These appropriations were both made bj the Legislature, 
before Governor Tompkins entered into office, and continued 
throughout it. 

t See Comptroller's Report to the Senate, in 1810. 

\ Bee Appendix I. 

\ See Appendix K. 

[| Bee Appendix L- 
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mere expense of Government could; in so short a 0b J ect ** 
period, have increased so much in burden and mag- 
nitude, as to absorb all the growing revenue ? Can 
it be possible that the mere machine of administra- 
tion, could have become so much more weighty, and 
its offices so multiplied in number, or magnified in 
importance, as to require an additional annual ex- 
penditure of % 700,000, when the movement of the 
whole machine, at the commencement of the same 
administration, did not require $200,000* annually? 
Let me present the facts, and draw your own infers 
ence. 

The total amount of Appropriations for the War, 
including munitions, arsenals and magazines, repairs, 
calling out and paying militia, Niagara sufferers, and 
direct tax to the United States, was, S 2,237,924 G8f 

The revenue, from 1808 to 1817, 
was as follows :• — 



1803 


m m 


- g 229,008 94 


. 1809 


m m 


- say 229,008 ^4 


1810 


-m 


- 274,359 77 


1811 


- 


- 278,489 96 


1812 


m m 


- 271,433 95 


1813 


m • 


- 273,616 08 


1814 


- 


- 277,712 13 


1815 


•» m 


- 317,745 82 


18 16 exclusiveof the state tax, 407,476 52 


1817 


do. 
lotal of 


do. 384,012 81 


Making a 


- $2,942,804 92^ 


'* See Appendix AT. 




t See page 48. 
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" t See the Reports of the Comptroller in the Journals. 
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Object*. Total brought orer, $2,942,864 92 

The expenses of the GoTern- 
meat in 1807, were lew than 
$ 200,000, which in ten jean 
would, if the j had not augment- 
ed, have amounted to - - $ 2,000,000 00 



Learing a surplus in rerenne of $942,864 92 

The amount raised by thn 

Direct Tax, while Governor 

Tompkins remained in office, 

was, 1816 - $545,000 00 

1817 - - 540,000 00 

$1,085,000 00* 

The receipt from the sale of 
the Government House in 1 813, 
was, $100,000 00 

The amount of the sales of 
land (exclusive of the School 
Fund) from 1808 to 1817, was, $201,000 OOf 



Making a sum total, whkki 
would have been added to the 
Capital Fond, had the expenses 
of adminktralion remained sta- 
tionary of S 2^34,864 92 

A sum, astonishing as it may seem, adequate to co- 
rer all the expenditures for defence and for the war, 
without incurring one dollar of debt. 

But, let me exhibit this subject in another Yiew. 
The three great component parts of our political 
machine* are, the Legislature ; the Judiciary ; and 
the Executire. Let us compare their actual cost, at 
the two periods of 1807 and 1817. 



w 



* See the CjuuptroBerTs aUyorti> 
t Ste Armada J?* 
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1807. 1817. Objects, 

The Legislative Branch cost $ 50,329 84 $94,696 08 

Judicial Branch, ... 16,25000 41,00000* 

Executive Branch, - - 10,375 00 30,125 00 f 

• 

And in some incidental departments 
of Civil Police, an examination 
gives the following result : — 

Expense of transporting Convicts, 4,000 00 10,371 48 

Do. State Prison, • - - 10,000 00 . 30,000 00 

Do. District Attornies, - 10,000 00 20,000 00 

Interest on Public Debt, - - Nothing. 200,000 X>0j 

This comparison does not, I am sensible, em- 
brace every necessary department of expenditure : 
but it is sufficient for our purpose. Carry out these 
data, complete the comparison, and the result will 
explain a tremendous truth J — namely, that, under 
this popular administration, which appropriated no- 
thing for Religion, nothing for the Poor, nothing for 
Agriculture, nothing for Canals, and little more 
than nothing for Manufactures, the ordinary expen- 
ses of the government machine had so increased, as 
not only to keep with the augmenting Revenue, but 
to go far beyond it, and gnaw upon the Capital* , 

But, what was the comparative condition of that capitaiftuid* 
Capital, at the period of Governor Tompkins' ac- 
cession and abdication? I have already stated, that 
in 1807, the Capital of the State was 83,640,000; 

* Owing to a change in 1813, that made the Clerkships in the 
Supreme Court salaried offices, and required the fees to be paid 
into the Treasury, the actual expense of this branch has remain* 
ed almost stationary. 

t See Appendix O. 

J These sums are not precisely accurate. — I did not note them, 
when turning over the Journals, and now- state them front im- 
pression, but they are all within the truth. 
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GapitaiFund. that the only tax was that of the Auction Duties; 
and that the State was out of debt. In 1817, 
when Governor Tompkins resigned, its capital was 
% 4,470, 169 80; it had sold about 200,000 acres of 
land ; it was burdened with a tax of two mills on the 
dollar, upon all real and personal property, and its 
debt was % 2,905,335.* 

Upon this statement I dare not comment. I have 
taken pains to collect and digest the materials, and 
believe the conclusions cannot be easily repelled. 
They are of a momentous aspect, and worthy of 
the most anxious reflection. 

In partial redemption, however, of these unwel- 
come facts ; in partial relief of this dark and cheer- 
less portrait, we may advert to the war, from which 
we emerged with so much splendour. It is a source 
of proud and grateful emotion to every well-disposed 
mind, that, in that dark and perilous period, when 
our country was assailed by a haughty and gigantic 
foe without, and convulsed by unprincipled faetionists 
within, the policy pursued by Governor Tompkins 
was a noble specimen of republicanism and patriot- 
ism. — That he stood the undaunted advocate of tbfc 
Union, amid the direst conflicts of party-spirit ; that 
he breasted the most appalling obstacles which inex- 
perience, want of preparation, and political acrimo- 
ny could interpose, with steady and unwearied per- 
severance ; that be devoted ail his influence, all his 
authority, and all his talents, to protect his native 
State, and aid the General Government ; assuming 
responsibilities for public good, which the law did 
not sanction, identifying his pecuniary safety with 
the safety of the State, withering his constitution, 

' . 11 ■■!■■ ■ ■ ■ M l .11 »■.■■■«». 

* See the Comptroller's Report, 1817. 
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and wearing his frame — are truths as undeniable as Rema, *«- 
they are splendid and endearing. It is the god-like 
prerogative of such services to brighten with time, 
and shine with expanding effulgence through the mist 
of ages, and the decay of empires. 

But, when I express my high respect for his zeal 
and devotion, you must not forget that I can neither 
censure nor applaud indiscriminately ; nor be sur- 
prised that, amid much to praise in his military ca- 
reer, I should find much to reprobate. In the Chief 
Magistrate of a large and opulent State, zeal and 
devotion, though always valuable and endearing, are 
not the most important attributes. His station ren- 
ders him a paternal guardian ; and it is as momen- 
tous that his intentions be well-directed, as that they 
be pure and ardent. His errors affect not himself 
only, nor the little circle of his domestic treasures ; 
but the Community. And in proportion to his power 
to agitate the whole lake of social life, is the im- 
portance of the pebble he throws into it. 

The proper function of a Governor, when war is 
declared, is to look at home — to put the State, over 
which he presides, and the safety of which is entrust- 
ed to his special care, in an attitude of defence ; and 
go to rampire its frontiers, as to present, at every 
point, an aspect imposing enough to disconcert inva- 
sion, before he engages in any new responsibilities. 
This is, I conceive, a paramount duty ; and he can- 
not forego it, without wronging those who have con- 
fided in him. If the situation of his own State ren- 
der this attainment arduous, if not impracticable, his 
next paramount duty is to solicit aid from the autho- 
rities constituted to render it ; to alarm and rouse 
the citizens to a consciousness of danger ; to give 
the force of the State organization and discipline, 
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with all possible diligence : to husband its exertions ; 
and to adopt, as a fundamental maxim, that money 
is the last lever to be moved. 

In all these respects the policy of Governor 
Tompkins was censurable. Before the State was 
put in an attitude of defence, before even the spirit 
of the people was roused, he accepted high addition- 
al responsibilities. Instead of nursing, be lavished 
the public strength. And, instead of making money 
the last refuge, after the spirit of the people had 
been either fatigued, or found incapable of other 
excitement, he made its profuse disbursement the 
primary instrument to stimulate it. These were, I 
conceive, great and capital errors. 

Whenever, too, a public functionary travels out 
of his own province into that of another, he incurs 
the hazard, not only of exciting irritation, but of cre- 
ating confusion. At the ti.ne Governor Tompkint 
became State Pay-master, and State Quarter-master, 
one of those offices was already filled. And in vo- 
lunteering to discharge the duties of both, he not 
only departed from the dignified orbit, in which the 
confidence of his fellow-citizens had authorized him 
to revolve, as Governor of the State, but he trench- 
ed upon the functions of others, and interfered with 
their rights. This was, in fact, to give colour to the 
suspicion, that under the garb of patriotism, be was 
monopolizing patronage in order to court popularity, 
and subtilly laying the foundation for future claims 
upon public bounty. 

But a more unwelcome view remains. It is not 
within the range and scope of any human genius, 
however comprehensive and subtle, at once to ma- 
ture the great system that protects a large and pow- 
erful Community, and execute all its details. And, 
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whenever it is attempted, the indvidual or the Cora- ' 
inunitv must inevitably suffer. In such a complica- 
tion of duties, much will be neglected, and much 
will be slighted ; many impositions will be practised, 
and the public much injured. Such was, I conceive, 
he unwelcome situation of Governor Tompkins. 
Instead of dividing and allotting his multifarious 
■esponsibilities, he chose to perform all. And ex- 
hibited the singular spectacle of a citizen fulfilling, 
or trying to fulfil, at the same moment, the func- 
tions of Governor of the Slate of JNew-York, and 
Commander In Chief of all iis force, Major- General 
of the army of the United States, Pay-master, Q,uar- 
'er-masler, Commissary, and General Disbursing 
Agent for both governments. The very catalogue 
3 appalling, and the only &urprise is — not that he 
did no more, but that he did so much; not that he 
ommitted so many errors, but that he escaped with 
) few; not that he filled them so ill, but that he 
ever had the temerity to undertake to fill them at all. 
Mark, however, the fruit. Fiveyearsafter, his native 
State groaning under the burden of his public prodi- 
gality ; his public accounts unsettled; his defalcation 
ppalling ; himself a public suppliant, soliciting pub- 
lic charity ; his own State, which he has served with 
«a], placed by his indiscretion, in the dreadful al- 
ternative of committing dire injustice to itself, and 
establishing a pernicious precedent, or of refusing 
him that boon which can alone rescue him from ruin; 
its social foundations convulsed by the sympathy 
bis situation awakens; the republican party divided 
and distracted, and the gaze of the whole Union 
rivetted wilh mingled emotions of sorrow and con- 
«mpt. These, Sir, are the fruits of Governor Tomp- 
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Remark*, j. j ns » W ell-meaning, but overweening zeal ; of under- 
taking more than human nature could accomplish. 

I have thus, Sir, reached the conclusion of this 
drama : and although there be not much to cheer 
and enliven, it affords a striking illustration of one 
important political lesson : the difference in real and 
permanent value bef ween wisdom and zeal ; between 
the ability to be useful, and the ability to please. 
A public defalcation ; a State distracted between its 
sense of duty and its sympathy ; an impoverished 
Treasury ; a Community charged with taxes; a Mili- 
tia system found inefficient, undefined, and uncer- 
tain, and left without melioration ; a Circulating Me- 
dium, corrupt in its creation, poisoning the streams 
of social life, and deep-rooted as it is baleful ; an icy 
and lethargic indifference to Internal Improvement ; 
a neglect of Agriculture, and all the genial influ- 
ences that the smile of public favour can bestow 
upon it; a passive and negative indifference to the 
promotion of Literature ; a profligate system of Le- 
gal Depredation cherished and matured, and bent 
with demoniac energy, to grind the face of the poor 
and wretched ; inattention to the Criminal Code, and 
the sources of melioration ; profligate abuses in the 
State Prison, and the direction of it blighted by the 
vapour of party : these, my friend, are evils ill com- 
pensated by purity of intention, and suavity of de- 
portment. Yet these are the fruits of an adminis- 
tration, maintained for ten years, through appalling 
vicissitudes of public and party trial, and confirmed 
in public affection, in despite of every moral and 
political calamity. It seems, indeed, to the eye of 
coi^emplation, as necessary to the conservation of 
government, that public functionaries should be 
clothed with wisdom and energy, as with benignity 
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and blandishment; and that great and good meftsUBQa, 
clasping in their benign embrace, the scions that 
spring and flourish when we decay, as well as our- 
selves, should sustain an administration that suavity 
embellished. But whatever be the clasp that binds 
men to stationand authority, it is cheering to reflect, 
that parly-spkit is daily loosing its senseless gripe : 
and whatever regret we may feel for the improvi- 
dence of the past, we may find some consolation in 
contemplating that benevolence, which, though too 
weak to produce positive good, tended to sooth as- 
perity, and avert positive- evil; and that mildness, 
wMch, though it enfeebled respect, disarmed hos- 
tility of its vindictiveness, and melted political at- 
tachment into personal aflection. 

Your acquaintance with De Witt Clistos com- 
menced under more favourable auspices than mine. 
When you first met him at Washington, in 18013, there 
was, both in the aspect of the times, and the topics of 
discussion, wherewith to chasten and animate. Pub- 
lic sentiment was then divided, upon the stupendous 
question of occupying New-Orleans, involving, in 
Us consequences, the dominion over Louisiana and 
the Floridas. In our relations with Spain, there was 
much to stimulate resentment and invite retaliation. 
The claims of our citizens for spoliations, which had 
been recognized in the treaty of 1795, not only re- 
mained unpaid, but depredations had been renewed 
in 1797, under circumstances of peculiar baseness 
and perfidy; and these outrages had been perpe- 
trated by a contracted and contemptible Govern- 
ment, as notorious for its impotence, as its arrogance. 
In our internal relations, we were just breathing 
from (he most tremendous party struggle, that had 
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ever agitated a Republic: and though victory had 
perched upon the Republican banner, each parly 
still stood in proud and confident array. Th 
tern of Republican measures, the land-marks of Re 
publican policy, were not established. The nation 
was still adolescent; its moral and political feature! 
moulded, but as yet undefined and inexpressive ; 
energies unfledged, and its resources in embryo. To 
determine the system of policy which was to staro 
its permanent character ; to decide whether its inter- 
nal movements were to exhibit Government as dig 
nified, mysterious and complex, or undisguised and 
simple; whether its internal aspect (ratio display s 
front clothed in terrors, and armed for combat, or 
beaming with forbearance and good-will; whether 
its infancy should manifest ambition forgetting right, 
or temperance inviting justice, was the august busi- 
ness which agitated our Legislative Councils, 
that interesting moment, you first saw De Witt Clin 
ton. He was then in the verdure of life ; of personal 
moral, and political beauty. As yet, no divisioi 
had taken place in the Republican party. However 
motlied and discordant its materials were, they still 
formed a harmonious and integral whole. If animo- 
sities were bitter, attachments were ardent and sin- 
cere : and the champion, when exhausted by the beat 
of conflict, could throw himself into the arms of 
followers, without the dread of treachery. At this 
eventful period, De Witt Clinton was a Senator in 
Congress, and called upon to take a part in the great 
question, whether Louisiana should become ours by- 
force of arms, or by purchase. His speeches are the 
monuments of his opinions; and such is the pecu- 
liarity of their character, that, even at this remote 
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period, no man can read them without emotion. And 
were I now called upon to recommend a standard 
of sound, pure, lofty and magnanimous Republican 
principles, I would unhesitatingly appeal to them. 
At that time he advocated negotiation and purchase, 
and supported Jefferson. In 1807, lie advocated a 
temporary embargo, as a measure of precaution; 
and opposed its continuance, as a measure of coer- 
cion. In 1800, he gave the whole weight of his ta- 
lents and character, to countenance avigourous pre- 
paration for war, and recommended a decisive atti- 
tude in our foreign relations. In 1809, he opposed 
the whole system of non-intercourse, as futile and 
contemptible. In 1812, he competed with Madison 
for the Presidency, in compliance with the earnest 
and unanimous recommendation of the Republican 
Convention of this State.* In 1813 and 1814, he pre- 
sided, as Mayor, over the city of New-York, pre- 
eerving it from internal riot, and promoting its secu- 
rity against external attack. In 1816, he was .the 
Patron and Father of Internal Improvements: in 
1818, the Advocate of Jackson, the friend of Mon- 
roe, and the Republican Governor of the State of 
New- York. 

As a statesman, therefore, he stands before the 
public, the disciple and devotee of no political lead- 
er, and no political sect; forming his own opinions, 
avowing them with boldness, and maintaining them 
with independence ; at limes crowned with unbound- 
ed popularity, and at others, driven to indignant re- 



* Were it deemed necessary, a detailed exhibit could be 
given, in confirmation of this fact; but it is a point of notoriety, 
sod does not require support. 
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tirement; but in all, preserving the Unbending sftM 
iiess of his political character, and obeying the mai 
dates of his own deliberate judgment. 

The circumstances under which he was called to 
the administration of this State, were peculiar and 
interesting. When the war which we bad declared 
in 1812, to redress injuries, and establish abstract 
rights, had changed its character, and become a war 
of national existence, the party feuds that had so 
long made us aliens to each other, were merged in a 
higher and stronger feeling. The object was no longer 
to guide the helm, but to rescue from shipwreck. 
Parly-spirit subsided. Men mingled in social com- 
munion, who had been estranged by its mandate, and 
were astonished to find that their new companions, 
were neither savage nor unprincipled. The roots 
of parly had indeed struck deep, and entwined them- 
selves with many social relations; but when pcai 
came, like an ange!-dove, they lost their grasp. 
nation seemed to emerge from the wilderness into 
promised land ; and every generous heart, cheered 
and expanded hy the new firmament that enfolded 
it, was disposed to forget and forgive. The General 
Government aisimilaled its policy to public senti- 
ment. It made a compromise between the two con- 
flicting systems, abolishing internal taxes with one 
hand, and with the other, cherishing a navy, a stand- 
ing army, a stupendous system of fortifications, an 
organization of a large and well appointed General 
Slafi", and a liberal reward of public servants: and to 
crown the whole, the President, taking care not to 
disregard the claims of Republicans to office, took 
equal care not to exclude Federalists. 
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In the State of New- York, party-spirit had wan- 
toned in riot, and spread moral desolation, but its 
pride was quelled by the track of the enemy. Dur- 
ing the war, the State Med and suffered : and at Us 
conclusion, the high tone of public excitement it had 
produced, /led tjjie bo<Jy politic to cast about for new 
and more beneficial incentives. The wish to bury 
the past in oblivion, and unite in some great and 
generous system of policy, was general, although a 
faction still existed, with a disposition to swell the 
whoop, and rally round a phantom. 

At this crisis of public opinion and party feeling, 
De Witt Clinton was brought forward as the Republi- 
can candidate for the Chair of State. The moment 
was. auspicious to its best ' interests, and devolved on 
the Chief Magistrate, the most impressive responsibili- 
ties. It is true, that an existing faction had the auda- 
city to style itself the Republican party, and spared no 
efforts to defeat his nomination. Its partisans ransacked 
their imaginations, to find calumnies wherewith to 
blacken his character. They denounced him as a re- 
creant from the Republican party ; as an opponent of 
the war; as a traitor to his country, smiling upon the 
miseries it endured ; as a colleague with Hartfdrd Con- 
ventionists; as a political swindler; as a Judas Iscariot, 
who had betrayed the party that cherished him. They 
entered upon his private walks, and accused him of the 
meanest actions, and the lowest vices : # but their dia- 
bolical malice was in vain. His past services; his un- 
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* The gazettes of that period, exhibit a nauseating picture of 
political frail t j. It is difficult to say which party ran into the 
greatest excesses; the one that emitted, or the on* that repelled 
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blemished integrity ; his undoubted ability, rose up aa 
irresistible advocates ; and in one of the most august 
conventions which this State ever beheld, representing 
the collective wisdom and majesty of the whole Repub- 
lican party, with-every circumstance of preparation and 
inquiry, that could impart wisdom to deliberation, and 
temperance to decision, he was nominated by an over- 
whelming majority, to the highest and most responsible 
office in the State. If collisions of opinion had existed 
before, that nomination was a solemn pledge of obli- 
vion. If calumnies had been circulated with zeal, and 
repelled with acrimony, this was the signal to forgive 
them. A decree of amity was passed, and sealed by 
an act of the most exalted and unbounded confidence. 

Upon entering into office, Governor Clinton knew 
that public sympathy had no agency in his elevation. 
He knew that personal bfandishment and suavity had 
never secured him a majority ; that the public had se- 
lected him from confidence in his ability to benefit the 
State, and would withdraw it, if he proved unequal to 
his station. He was conscious that laxity in public dis- 
bursements, and irresponsibility in public measures, 
would never be palliated as venial errors in his admi- 
nistration : that his onlv avenue to continued distinc- 
tion, was a devotion to the public weal, not only well- 
intended, but well-directed ; a prosecution of wise and 
beneficent measures, and an elevation of State charac- 
ter. How far he has fulfilled these anticipations, will 
form an interesting inquiry. Let us enter upon it 

If an opportunity were afforded, I would gladly 
congratulate you on the melioration of our Criminal 
Code, since Governor Clinton entered upon office. 
Two years havq rolled away ; two legislatures have 
met and adjourned ; and still no improvement has been 
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made. The only modification that has taken place, is C ^d^ al 
in favour of persons accused and acquitted. These 
have been exempted from the payment of costs :* but 
otherwise our Criminal Code remains almost untouch* 
ed. A sleepy indifference prevails upon the subject, 
although, in two successive speeches, Governor Clinton 
appealed to the Legislature in a tone of solicitude, 
equally honourable to his discernment and benevo- 
lence ;f and although its judicious adjustment is as vital 
to the dearest interests of morality and religion ; to the 
peace of domestic life ; the harmony of society ; and the 
reputation of the State, as the collective efforts of the 
whole array of functionaries in the church militant. 

To graduate punishment to offence ; and to make 
that punishment mild, but certain; are obvious and 
adopted principles in our Criminal Code : and to neg- 
lect the little that remains to be accomplished, after the. 
path has been so well pioneered, is indeed a subject of 
reproach. 

The Penitentiary System affords a contempla- Penitentiary, 
tion somewhat richer in results. Of its deplorable con- 
dition, when Governor Clinton took the chair, I have 
already apprized you. Since that period, the Board of 
Superintendence has been re-organized, and men select- 
ed without reference to party. The old stock and ma- 
terials have been sold, and the proceeds applied to dis- 
charge the old debt.J The Institution, instead of being 
itself a manufacturer, buying materials and selling 
fabrics, now lets the labour of the convicts.]: Every 
department is simplified. The old system of feeding 

* See Act, 1819. 

t See his Speeches to the Legislature, 1818 and 1819. 

J See the Report of the Agent, 1819. 
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T- the convicts is abolished, and an economical i 
ed. The building has undergone a thorough i 
and great additions have been made* The whole 
subject has been anxiously revolved by the Legislature 
and a committee appointed to digest a plan for a radic; 
reform, and to make a report nest winter. f The 
nual appropriation is already diminished from $30,0 
to 8 10,000. J And a persuasion is confidently express 
ed by its Agent, that in future it will maintain itself 

To maintain itself, however, though an importan 
is by no means the primary object of this institution. 
In reformation, little has yet been accomplished, al- 
though Governor Clinton has exhibited the evils that 
obstruct it, and the remedies. Much yet remains to b 
done. But an ample apology for the Legislature i 
be found in their indisposition to tamper with a subjei 
so delicate, and a wish to temper every innovation > 
caution and experience. 

Passing from the criminal code to our Codrts i 
Justice and the state of litigation, a rapid retn 
spect will afford some impressive considerations. Froi 
the portrait which has been exhibited, you will doub 
less concede that reform was desirable, when Goverm 
Clinton entered upon office. What has been done ? 

In every department of law, the system of compen- 
sation for prospective services has been abolished. 
The whole body of taxable costs has been diminished, 
not in one Court only, but in every Court ~ 



' See the Report of the Agent, 1819. 

■f See the Journalsof Aisembly, 1819. 

\ See the Law, 1819. 

\ This persuasion is expressed by the Game Agent who, 
1317, asked for $50,000,— It acmes, of eonrae, with addition*! 
effer.f. 
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of tlie law-officers have been, almost without exception, 
reduced.* The collecting business, which in its cha- 
racter is purely mechanical, and which has hitherto 
been lucrative enough to tempt the coolest tempera- 
ment, is now barely worth pursuing. The mass of 
suits upon endorsements (one of the withering infants 
of the Banking System) has dwindled to a shadow. 
And the whole system of buying endorsed notes, pro- 
test, multiplied suits, and compromise with accumu- 
lated costs and usurious interest : a system of diabolical 
extortion, which fell with peculiar and tremendous 
weight upon the heads of victims least able to bear, 
and least qualified to resist it, namely, the labouring 
class; has been cloven down and extirpated.f 

Proceeding from the contemplation of the fabric, to Justice of the 
that of its component parts, what modifications^ you 
may ask, have been made in the office of Justice op 
the PfcACE? 

The whole system has been reformed. The num- 
ber nf the Courts and Justices has been reduced, 
and limited to four in each town.J The fees of office 
have been diminished, and the jurisdiction of the Courts 
extended. A large portion of the petty causes, that 
were formerly tried in the Common Pleas, at great ex- 
pense to the parties, and great loss of time, is now 
turned into these Courts, and a two-fold benefit de- 
rived. The creditor obtains judgment more expedi- 
tiously, and the debtor is subjected to less expense. 
Instead of 2983 Justices in the Slate, with their atten- 
dant Marshals, the number is now reduced to 200U-? 

* See Act of April 21, 1818. 

I See tbe various Acts of 1818 and 1819. 

t Bee Act or March 27, 1 818. 

$ Tlie number of petty Courts abolished, is thus upivnnls of 
toO. See Appendix P. 

K 
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Ju p££ f ^ Nced l dwe11 u P on Ae Mewrags f this policy •» 
Two years have not elapsed, and its benign influence 
is felt in every quarter of the State. The swarms of 
petty Courts that infested it, have disappeared. The 
body of Justices, consigned by law to private life, have 
laid aside the robes of office, and are rapidly returning 
to vocations profitable to the community; have ex- 
changed, for the most part, the statute book for- the 
plough, and the cost book for the scythe. The Mar- 
shals who enforced their judgments, and lived on the 
perquisites of that employment, are now converted to 
mechanics or laborers. The pettifoggers are fading in 
plumage and in chirping : and the little communities 
upon which all depredated, are breathing from quar- 
rels, and settling down to peace. The offices are be- 
coming objects of ambition to intelligent and indepen- 
dent men : and the magistrates rapidly changing from 
abettors of iniquity, to ministers of civil police and so- 
cial harmony. 

In the Courts of Common Pleas, the number of 
Judges has been reduced and limited to five in each 
County.* Their jurisdiction has been extended, and 
fees decreased. As an illustration of the benign influ- 
ence of these modifications, I invite your attention to 
the following table of the comparative state of litiga- 
tion in these Courts, during the last three years. It is 
made from official documents, and can be relied on.f 



* See Appendix P. 

t These returns were furnished by the Secretary of State. 
It was intended to have added to the table, an exhibit of the. 
total amount of costs during the same periods, but the returns 
were too incomplete. So far as they were received, the diminu- 
tion was comparatively still greater than that of the* number of 
write. 
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TABLE. 



Justice of t&e 
Pe*ce. 



NAMES OF I 
COUNTIES. J 


WRITS ISSUED AND RETURNED. 




1815. 


1816. 


1817. 


1818, 


Suffolk, 


20 


64 


58 


45 


Queens, 


41 


61 


58 


31 


Kings, 


19 


43 


39 


13 


New-York, 


3709 


4799 


3524 


3146 


Westchester, 










Putnam, 










Dutchess, 


879 


1174 


1096 


562 


Columbia, 


393 


612 


612 


233 


Rockland, 










Orange, 










Ulster, 


368 


484 


417 


159 


Sullivan, 


192 


253 


173 


53 


Greene, 


81 


336 


356 


149 


Delaware, 


171 


480 


698 


36U^ 


Albany, 










Rensselaer, 


819 


606 


349 


82 


Saratoga, 


549 


716 


888 


496 


Washington, 


677 


990 


948 


450 


Warren, 


443 


369 


165 


45 


Clinton, 


423 


356 


257 


106 


Franklin, 


170 


118 


144 


97 


Essex, 










St. Lawrence, 






■ 




Jefferson, 


415 


766 


1208 


536 


Lewis, 


n 


122 


81 


31 


Montgomery, 


930 


1054 


872 


359 


Herkimer, 


481 


510 


582 


191 


Schenectady, 


115 


292 


334 


129 


Schoharie, 




- 


• 




Cortlandt, 


79 


133 


168 


103 


Broome, 


287 


480 


334 


83 


Tioga, 


351 


315 


326 


113 


Chenango, 


413 


609 


472 


119 


Madispn, 


460 


662 


468 


113 


Oneida, 












12558 


16404 


14627 


7813 
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Justice of the 
Peace. 


NAMES OF I 
COUNTIES. $ 


WRITS ISSUED AND RE1 


«URNEI) 






1815. 


1816. 


1817. 


1818. 




Total brought over, 


12558 


16404 


14627 


7813 


# 


Onondaga, 


1099 


1339 , 


1464 


518 




Oswego, 


, — 


— 


251 


101 




Cayuga, 


efo 


706 


907 


265 




Seneca, 


681 


695 


484 


220 




Tompkins, 








• 




Ontario, 








. 


- 


Genesee, 


745 


1328 


1739 


884 




Steuben, 


257 


448 


533 


260 




Allegany, 


145 


126 


101 


31 




Niagara, 


741 


1039 


1062 


558 


. 


Cattaraugus, 


— 


— 


114 


51 




Ch^autauque, 
Total, 


155 


219 


279 


147 


X 


16051 


22304 


21561 


10843 


Supreme 
Court. 


In the Supreme Court some 


important ch 



have been made. The enormous volume of petty liti- 
gation, occasioned by appeals from the Justices 9 Courts, 
has been transferred to the Common Pleas, diminishing 
vastly, expense to the suitors, abridging delay, and re- 
lieving the precipus time of this august and important 
tribunal.* The costs have been greatly reduced,! and 
a vital blow levelled at voluminous records, and com- 
plicated pleadings in paper. The mass of litigation 
has been greatly diminished, and the wedge introduced 
for steady and progressive benefit. 

Such, Sir, are the benign changes that have already 
been wrought in this most important department of 
Civil Police. Swarms of petty Courts buried; their 
ministers restored to useful vocations ; the petty Courts 
purified and elevated; pettifoggers shorn of their beams, 



* See Act of April 10, 1818. 
i See Appendix Q. 
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and chrysalising into useful citizens; the profession s y>'«' 
dropping its excrescences, and brightening; the capital 
stock of the community augmented; morals and social 

larmony cherished and promoted. These are certainly 

dvantages. 

It is not, indeed, the policy that wins popular fa- 
vour. A revolution so vast and comprehensive as to 
embrace a whole State, and so vital as to deprive a 

irge class of subsistence, cannot be made without in- 

ernal commotion. Though the community is benefit- 
led, the operation is silent and invisible. But the Ma- 
gistrates who are struck, perceive the hand that inflicts 

[he blow: and it is not natural that they shoidd love 
and applaud it, although its influence may clothe the 
face of nature in peace and fertility. 

I rejoice, however, that this great work of moral 

■eformation is commenced, and that its aspect is so 

heering : and I devoutly hope that each step, as it ad- 

ances, will open new vistas to melioration. Detesting 
l spirit of innovation, which is always a spirit of hazard, 

ad often of revolution, I venerate with equal fervour, 
i spirit of improvement, " A disposition to preserve, 
with an ability to improve," may be the definition of a 
statesman; but it is mainly in the exercise of the last 
attribute, that our actions correspond with our respon- 
sibilities in the universe of being. If much has, under 
;enial wisdom of Governor Clinton, been already 
accomplished, in purifying our legal atmosphere, the 

stronger is the incentive to continued effort. If the in- 
strument with which the Almighty moulds and wields 

.he universe, be simplicity; and if Government be but 

i instrument, moulded and wielded by human wisdom, 

to preserve and promote social happiness, the nearer its 

construction approaches to simplicity, the more will it 
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Snpremc assimilate to divine wisdom: the more beuUm will fate its 

Court, * m \ 7. . 

tendency in promoting happiness and conciliating affec- 
tion; and the more permanent and durable its exist* 
ence. Whatever violates this simplicity, in spirit or in 
action, tends correspondently to impair the purity, the 
harmony, and the perpetuation of its movements. And 
in a community that has adopted this principle, and 
framed its Constitution and Policy in conformity, all the 
component parts of the instrument should correspond 
and assimilate. In the monarchies of Europe, a differ- 
ent system has found favour. Even in Great Britain, 
where freedom is breathed more luxuriantly than in 
any sovereignty upon that continent, the distinctive 
spirit that pervades the machine of Government, is 
complexity; its movements, mystery. Its aspect is ma- 
jestic, presenting a brow always clothed with terrors, 
and an arm always nerved for combat. " Thick cloud? 
and dark" veil the foundation of its Constitution. Like 
that prescribed to the Israelites, it claims to be handed 
down to a chosen people, by a wisdom which is hid 
from their gaze, and demands veneration and obedience ^ 
from the darkness that enshrouds it. Its throne re- 
poses, not in the people, but in prescriptive right. Its 
base is rampired round with a prescriptive Clergy, a 
prescriptive Mobility, and a prescriptive Commons; 
oach a permanent body composed of transient parts. It 
fortifies its seat with magnificent liberality to its minis- 
tering sdfvants, with pensions, with sinecures, and the 
whole battery of royal favour. It illustrates its canopy 
with pomp, and retinye, and splendour, to overawe the 
imagination ; with dignities and honours, to command 
ebedience ; with the consecrated guard of ecclesiastical 
state, to inspire awe and' veneration. 
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In such a Government every thing should oorrcs- S c!aw^ 
pond. Every function should be pompous and impos- 
ing, and its Courts of Justice should partake of its so- 
lemn plausibilities. Hence their common law ami cus- 
toms, sacred though not written, and their MagnaCharta 
and Bill of Rights, sacred because written. Hence 
their robes of ermine* their Serjeants, their officers of 
erown favour, and their expectants. Hence too, their 
varieties of legal attack and defence; their declarations 
and pleas,, general and special; their replication, re- 
joinder and surrejoinder; their rebutter and surrebut- 
ter; their demurrers, protestations and averments; and 
the whole pompous parapharnalia in which justice en- 
shrines herself 

But if that System of Pleading originated in an 
age of monkish sophistry ; if it has grown up in Great "pkaniing- 
Britain and matured along with its code of laws, and 
been perpetuated, rather from its assimilation to the 
frame and polity of the Government, than from its in- 
trinsic excellence, why should it be adopted and pre- 
served in a community, the essence of whose Constitu- 
tion is simplicity ; a Constitution, not composed of a 
heterogeneous mass of progressive wisdom, gathered 
in the lapse of a thousand years, and bound together 
by reverence for its antiquity, and solicitude for its de- 
fects ; but struck out at a heat, by the representative 
wisdom of a great people, and scrutinized and sanc- 
tioned by them, with a full knowledge of the powers 
they gave, and the powers they reserved ? why should 
it be perpetuated in a community, in which the forms 
of justice ought, like the spirit of the Government, fo 
be simple ; and its machinery, like the machinery of Go- 
vernment, and conformable to nature, plain and obvious. 
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System of g ut j s t h e tendency of this System of Pleading 

PJeading. # ... 

at variance only with the spirit of our Government ? 
Does it not clog our Courts with long-winded law pa- 
pers ? Does it not incite the underlings of this exalted 
profession to multiply them, and add to the expense of 
justice ? Does it not complicate pleadings in paper, 
and delay justice ? Does it not give value to form, im- 
part to it the effect of substance, and add to the uncer- 
tainty of justice ? Does it not promote quibble and chi- 
cane ? That it has advantages, cannot be denied : but 
reformation is not annihilation ; and much has been 
already effected. We have abolished prospective ser- 
vices, and voluminous records. We have abridged fees, 
and simplified offices. We have done more. We have 
authorized evidence under the general issue, and there- 
by levelled a blow at the fundamental principles of the 
whole system.* Why not then rid ourselves of its 
ragged and mutilated fragments, and mould its valua- 
ble principles into a simple and natural fabric ? It is not 
yet firmly established in our judicial code. Its roots, 
though spread, have not struck deep, nor so entwined 
themselves with the principles of justiqe, that severance 
would be dangerous. Valuable materials for reflection 
may be collected from our Sister States, and a struc- 
ture reared, that will conduce to the noblest interests 
of society. It is a work somewhat arduous of accom- 
plishment, but replete with benefits. And its effect 
would be, to purify the lofty and ennobling profession 
of law from grossness, and enable it to rear its majes- 
tic front in social life, a watch-tower of morality and 
virtue. 



* See Lord Erskine's Speech in support of the Rights of Ju- 
ries, for some masterly and leading views upon this subject* 
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A vicious principle is sometimes inculcated, that ^J^^ 11 
expensive litigation is a lien of the creditor, upon the 
punctuality of the debtor: and as it is connected with 
the system of pleading, and Imprisonment for Debt, 
it will justify a glance. 

The most disgraceful scenes that ever deformed the 
Republic of Rome, were the offspring of its sanguinary 
laws against the delinquent debtor. In its infancy, the 
debtor's body might be quartered by the creditor ; and 
the effect is well known. The plebeians abandoned 
the city, till they made forgiveness of all their debts, the 
price of their return. In the time of Cato, this punish* 
ment was changed into slavery. Under the civil law 
slavery was abolished, and property alone was made 
answerable.* 

Under the chivalric principles of the feudal law, 
the person was not subject to imprisonment f6r debt.f 
And so the law stood until the King's Bench, in order 
to enlarge its power, invented the wicked fiction of 
converting civil injuries into criminal offences,}: This 
unholy usurpation was connived at firsthand then ripen- 
ed into precedent And the principle of imprisonment, 
thus clothed with judicial sanctity, Was insinuated into 
their code of law, and transmitted with all the solemni- 
ty of moral justice. What has been the fruit? An 
unceasing struggle between the two conflicting classes 



* The cessio bonorum was introduced by Julius Caesar, and 
was confirmed by Justinian. (Dig. lib. 42, tit. 3. De cessione 
bonorum.) 

t See Introduction to Sellon's Practice. 

\ I have not the legal authorities at hand, from which to spe- 
cify the page. But the position is knovn to every member of 
the bar. The doctrine is detailed in Sellon's Practice, title bail ; 
fa Hale's Common Law ; and 1 think, in Croznpton. 

L 



lra f P^^ t ent of debtor and creditor, till at length a system was 
adopted in their Bankrupt Law, which not only ex- 
empts the person from imprisonment, but all future 
acquisitions from liability. 

Adopting the same principle, that a delinquent 
debtor was a criminal, and subject to imprisonment, 
our Community has been similarly agitated. Every 
struggle has eventuated in favour of the debtor; and 
we are now enjoying two laws, one of which, upon 
certain conditions, exonerates the person and future 
acquisitions; while the other binds future acquisitions, 
and relieves the person. But imprisonment for debt 
still exists, and the conflict is not ended. 

Fraud is crime. And imprudence may be so ex- 
cessive, as to justify suspicion of fraud, and inquiry by 
a competent tribunal. But neither imprudence that is 
not fraudulent, nor misfortune, is crime ; # and when the 
law regards and punishes them as such, the law be- 
comes criminal itself, and the abettor of crime. Pro- 
perty is the representative of our inheritances and our 
acquisitions. Commerce is its offspring, and every 
commercial transaction an exchange of equivalent pro- 
perties. Did no laws exist, Commerce might still be 
carried on, and contracts might be formed. Obligation 
would then be, not legal, but moral ; and the vendor, 
in giving credit, would rely upon the honesty, the pro- 
perty, and the ability to acquire, of the purchaser ; — 
and upon these alone. These then constitute the natu- 
ral basis of commerce; and when the law guarantees 
them to the creditor, it discharges its duty. When it 
does more, it disturbs the natural relations of commerce; 
and stimulates the vendor unduly to extend credit, and 
the debtor to practise fraud. 



Leave Credit then, as you leave trade, to regulalc ^"^^^^ 
itself; neither clogging it with embarrassments, nor 
provoking it by incentives. Punish fraud as a crime. 
Diminish the costs of litigation, and the delays of justice. 
Let the incentive to the creditor be promptitude of re- 
covery, not the excess of costs. Let the terror to the 
debtor be the speedy retribution of law, not its expense. 
Let property represent obligation, and obligation never 
be released. But leave the body free, and cherish li- 
berty as the gift of God, which men have no right to 
sacrifice, but in vindicating offences against God. 

As yet, our Legislature has not adopted Governor 
Clinton's recommendations upon this subject. In his 
inaugural address, he says: — "In the case of creditors 
"and debtors, our law has departed from its general 
"policy, and has authorized the former ta wield the 
"power of punishment by the imprisonment of the latter, 
"for a default in the payment of debts, without consider- 
ing whether the failure be imputable to misfortune or 
"to fraud. — If the Legislature shall consider it expedi- 
ent to change the present system, and exempt the un- 
fortunate debtor from the penalties of imprisonment, 
"rigorous provisions ought to be adopted for the pun- 
ishment of fraud, and the rights of creditors should be 
"fortified by the terrors of criminal punishment. But if 
"it shall be deemed unadvisable to proceed to that ex- 
* 4 tent, the poor debtor, confined within the walls of a 
"prison, ought at least, to be supported by his unre- 
lenting creditor, and the repetition of scenes, at which 
"humanity shudders, ought no longer to disgrace our 
"country." But the public mind is maturing, and the 
production and ratification of a benign and judicious 
system may be confidently anticipated by the philan- 
thropist. 
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BankiBj Upon Governor Clinton's accession to the chair, he 

found the Banking System spread over the whole 
State. Even at that time, a hollow murmuring might 
be heard at intervals, but no explosion had yet taken 
place. Sagacious men foreboded the earthquake, and 
prepared for its shock. But the body of our citizens 
were too intently pursuing gain, to observe the clouds 
that were gathering around them. It has now yawned 
upon us in horror, and we are reeling and staggering 
under its convulsion, desponding of the present, and 
dreading the future. Our condition, is not indeed, so 
lamentable as that of many other States; but the portion 
that we share in the general distress, affects every cir- 
cle, and sheds a chilling gloonj upon enterprize and 
gaiety. 

When a disease has attained such maturity and 
vigor, it is too late to expect any sudden or momentary 
relief, or to produce any immediate or visible change. 
Although Governor Clinton was decidedly hostile to the 
system, and in his inaugural address expressed his so- 
lemn reprobation of fresh incorporations, as highly per- 
nicious, his sentiments were disregarded, and two char- 
ters granted. But the sentiments were not lost. They 
struck deep into the community; and every day cor- 
roborating their truth in the melancholy experience of 
individuals cast down from affluence, and of institutions 
embarrassed and withering, they aided to raise a tide 
that was irresistible. The last session of the Legisla- 
ture is memorable 'for its effectual resistance of every 
effort to disgrace the State by further incorporations. 
And it is devoutly to be hoped, that an effectual barrier 
is at length interposed to the future augmentation of 
them. 
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Censurable as the directors of many of those insti- 
tutions justly are, much of the public calamity is fairly 
attributable to causes, over which they had no controul, 
and in the evils of which they fully participated. When 
peace was restored, our country was very destitute; 
and in 1815, the importations of foreign fabrics were 
very heavy. The war had, indeed, added to our wants, 
but it had also cherished our habits and propensities 
for extravagance ; and a disposition to gratify present 
wishes, by availing of credit, was universal. The na- 
tional stock rose, added a vast fund to our Capital, and 

militated monicd operations: and, to perfect the delu- 
sion, the system adopted by the National Government) 
of giving long credit upon duties, acted as a potent 
auxiliary. 

It is not surprising that, under such influences, 
credit was profusely extended. The importation of 
1815 sold at enormous nominal profit, but it was sold 

1 credit. Every man was pleased : he who wanted 
by procuring on time, and he who sold by a good price. 

i 1 8 1 6 the importation was again excessive. But now 
:he re-action of undue credit commenced. The im- 
portations were high-charged, and came to a falling 
market. British agents poured in floods of.fabrics; the 
revenue laws were fraudulently evaded: and the losses 
sustained by the fair merchant were dreadful. From 
them the loss passed to every trader in the country. 
The whole community was groaning under the weight 
of the inundation. Our manufactures were suspended 
and ruined. Credit re-acted with more and more in- 
tensity. Our southern products, which for a time bore 
\ very high price, at length fell ; and the whole com- 
munity, from New-Orleans to Maine, became involved 



Banking m distress. In all these calamities, Banks would un- 
avoidably participate. 

But this is not a full catalogue. The profligate spi- 
rit of profusion spread through every department of the 
public service by the war; the laxity of the public function- 
aries, and the pernicious influence of their example upon 
a mercurial and sensitive people, may be justly added. 
The disgraceful policy pursued by the United States 
Bank has tended to widen this gulf of national suffering, 
and heighten the zest of every calamity. In 1816 it 
enlivened and extended credit, occasioned floods of 
paper, gave a hectic excitement to property; and is 
now, after having blackened our national character, 
and withered thousands of our citizens, by its perfidious 
laxity, levelling a vital blow at its own existence, by as 
pernicious a severity. 

Other causes too have operated. Europe is at 
peace. Its various communities are aiming to refit, 
after the bruises and concussions of war ; to renovate 
their treasuries, and diminish paper money. The 
Bank of England is abridging its circulation, and 
tempering the spirit of speculation; is raising its cur* 
rency toward the standard of gold and silver, and 
diminishing the nominal value of every species of 
property. Under the influence and operation of so 
great and universal a change in the whole commer* 
cial world, it capnot be supposed that this commer- 
cial country would escape, without feeling a sensa- 
tion. 

All the preceding causes are independent of the 
malversations of the directors themselves. Yet these 
afford ample scope for the severest animadversion. 
Stocks artificially subscribed ; notes issued without 
any capital; customers first enticed to borrow, ami 
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llien suddenly summoned to pay; law-suits multi- 
plied ; property sacrificed ; the peace and comfort 
f families destroyed ; the institutions made snbser- 
ient to party purposes; to the fomentation of ran- 
irous jealousies and animosities, and the thousand 
implicated abuses, to which money, wheu wielded 
f profligate and unprincipled men, can be applied, 
hese are among the evils it has inflicted. 

In mitigation, however, of this dreadful cala- 
igue, I may be permitted to suggest one benefit, 
lat has generally been overlooked. I think it has 
eculiar value. It cannot be denied, that in those dis- 
■icts, in which country Banks have been establish- 
i, animation has been infused. The faculties of 
le farmers have been brightened ; their sense of the 
alue*of punctuality quickened; their social inter- 
iuree more free and frequent, and their ideas of 
ife, and manners, and society, enlarged. Nor can 
be denied, that these institutions have been a chan- 
sl through which a portion of the redundant Capi- 
il in our large cities, has found its way to the far- 
ler; and have thus added to break down those pre- 
idices, which have hitherto severed, and still con- 
nue to sever, those two great interests. When we 
fleet that Agriculture can never take its natural 
ation in the rank of professions, until a spirit of 
mutation, of inquiry, and of amhilion, shall be in- 
ised into its disciples, and until effect shall be given 
i that spirit, by the application of monied Capital, 
ie importance of the preceding considerations may 
»e more justly appreciated. 

As yet Governor Clinton has contented himself 
ilh expressing his opinion of the present Banking 
stem, and the danger of extending it. He has 
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forborne to intimate any remedy for (lie evil ; z 
the public are still unadvised, whether he is opposed 
to every Banking System, or is wailing till a more 
perfect developement of its mischiefs, shall afford 
irrefutable materials for a great and permanent re- 
form. Regarding as I do, a due organization of the 
Banking System — an organization such as will sus- 
tain credit, equalize value, operate uniformly, and 
preserve a due correspondence in the dispensation 
and distribution of monied favour among all classes 
of society — as one of the most important and delicate 
undertakings in civil police, I look forward to sucll 
a recommendation from Governor Clinton, as equal- 
ly due to his system of policy, and the interest of 
the State. In despite of the cloud which now bangs 
upon the United States Bank, it will, in the lapse of 
a few years, recover from its wounds, and come forth 
in pvistine and tremendous vigour. The influence of 
the General Government in directing its movements, 
will then have gone as far beyond concealment, as 
beyond controu! " Give me," said an able minis- 
ter of the Cabinet, during the last war, " an United 
" States Bank, and in three months you shall hear 
"no more of a separation of the Eastern States." 
Adopting as a fundamental maxim of my political 
creed, that the conservation of our State Rights, 
and the integrity of odr State Sovereignties, is 
the corner-stone of our Union, and contemplating 
the inordinate growth, even within my knowledge, 
of United Stales patronage ; the lofty station that 
this country has recently attained; the proud atti- 
tude she now holds in the society of nations, and the 
sublime elevation to which she is aspiring with gi- 
gantic strides; the enormous resources she is every 
day developing; the tremendous power they will 
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conifer, and the magnificent part she is destined to 
perform upon the drama of the civilized world; I 
etinnot resist the impression, that the danger most 
awfully impending her perpetuity as a nation, and 
Host sedulously to be guarded against, is not a.nar- 
hy but consolidation — not a separation and dis- 
nernberiuent of the States into independent, isolated 

npires, but a gradual submersion of then' powers, 
irivileges and rights in the grand reservoir of Na- 
hojjal Sovereignty. All its present movements 
wear an awful and ominous aspect. The national 
[eht is discharging with unprecedented rapidity; 
:he national domains are maiming into a value that 
outstrips the imagination; the War Department is 
eked out with its bureaus of medicine, of ordnance, 

f fortification, of police, of supply, and of equip- 
ment; its system of preparation is grand, and look- 
ing to perpetuity ; the Navy is swelling into conse- 
quence, and attracting the gaze of nations; the Ju- 
diciary is giving a libera], if not a licentious con- 
duction to its delegated powers ; the system of 
Executive patronage is expanding with a rapidity 
ifaat dazzles the eye of contemplation; the spirit of 
ihe government, and the genius of the people, are 
friendly to an extension of national domain; and to 
crown the whole, a Bank, binding up in its embrace 
all the monied, and all the commercial relations of 
the country, will be at the controul of the Treasury 
Department. Against such machinery wielded, not 
by infants, but by veterans, hoary in the science of 
government and human nature, what will you op- 
pose? The will of the people? They will foro-e 
iheir own fetters. The vigilance of State Legisla- 
tures? Thev will owe their stations to United States 

M 
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influence. The jeaiousy of State Executives ? The 
manifestation of that jealousy will be the signal of 
their denunciation, and that denunciation the pre- 
lude lo retirement. At no moment since the orga- 
nization of our Government, was the national ma- 
chinery half so vast, so comprehensive, or so well 
knit and compacted, as at this moment ; and yet it 
moves with the stillness of death. While the State 
are split tip into contemptible factions, barking z 
snarling at each other, with all the virulence of bu 
gry disappointment, the National Executive is cah 
ly laying broad and deep, the foundations of 1 
power, which, at no very distant day, will either, 
the hands of the patriot, magnify and adorn t 
country, or iri the hands of a vaulting demagog 
prostrate our State Sovereignties, and rear up 
their sinking ruins, a provincial tyranny. 

Far be it from me to breathe a sentiment dei 
gating from the high respect I entertain for the < 
tinguished patriot, who now presides over our co 
try, or to cast the slightest imputation on the wis 
dom or purity of his measures. I am looking now 
not at the conduct of the National Executive, but t 
the genius and spirit of the National Governmen 
While the conduct of the one may command 
reverence, the spirit of the other may justify dai 
forebodings. And the inquiry will neither, in an; 
liberal mind, prejudice the sincerity of my re- 
publican principles, nor justify suspicions of my pa- 
triotism. 

If then, in despite of every precaution, the Na- 
tional Government tends to complexity of action, 
and the National Executive to enlargement of pa- 
tronage, you must provide a balance in the State 
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Authorities, such in its essence and tendency, as will 
interested lo guard them with vigilance, and 
ound the alarm at the first advance of usurpation. 
To this end, that system of policy which stimulates 
he body politic; which calls forth and puts into vi- 
gorous exercise, all its mental, moral, and physical 
Energies ; which developes and applies all its re- 
lources, making each acquisition an instrument to fa- 
cilitate higher advances; which elevates Slate pride by 
elevating State greatness; which ennobles and exalts 
State Government, by augmenting the favours il haa 

i bestow, and making devotion to its interests a 
pursuit worthy of ambition: that policy, I conceive, 

5 the most certain, and most permanent bulwark of 
our national existence. Is it not true, tEat the most, 
enlightened governments of the old w : or!d, never 
pushed the principle of dividing power, beyond a 
distribution into the three great branches, legisla- 
tive — judicial — and executive? And the adoption 
of that sublime principle, was the first indication of 
temperate and permanent liberty, that was exhibited 
upon earth. But we have not stopped there. Plung- 
ing with awful boldness into the ocean of experi- 
ment, we first organized our independent govern- 
ments, with all the attributes of sovereignty, in the 
shape of States. We then delegated to a Federate 
Qovernment of our own creation, that portion of 
our sovereign rights and duties, which we enjoyed 
and owed as a part of the society of nations, reserv- 
ing to ourselves as States, all the rights and duties 
appertaining lo our civil and moral police. To pre- 
serve both in vigorous and healthful action, is a high 
and sacred obligation: but to preserve both in their 
respective orbits, and in due consistence, is not less 
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Banking sac i ec | # And when, from the inevitable mutations in 
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human affairs, the one expands and menaces the se- 
. curity of the other, it imports our dearest interests 
to promote a correspondent expansion, and preserve 
the equipoise. 

If then you will place engines so tremendous at 
the disposal of the National Executive, you must 
provide engines of proportionate power for the State 
Executives. If vou create an United States Bank. 
with branches to enfold the Union, and place a con- 
trolling power in the National Executive, you must 
create correspondent Banks in the States, and bestow 
the controlling power correspondent ly. 

I am sensible of the objections and obstacles 
that such ah enlerprize would have to encounter in 
this State;* how strenuously it would be urged, 
that such an institution would consolidate power; 
tend to aristocracy ; give a new and unwonted direc- 
tion to capital ; disturb the existing order of things, 
and the whole armoury of arguments, in which self- 
interest can panoply itself. Of these, some are solid, 
and some are specious ; but all are, perhaps, suscept- 
ible of refutation or provision, and the measure is 
feasible. 

Butto create a mammoth Bank, modelled on the 
* present plan, is only to aggravate. New principles 
must be introduced, at once simple and comprehen- 
sive in their operations. The present System of 
Banking is, in its essence, commercial. Its accom- 
modations are adapted only to the merchant, because 

« 

they are short and temporary. It has no sympathy, 
nor congeniality with the farmer or manufacturer; 
and whenever they have leaned upon it for support, 
it has proved a thorn. . The nature of their vocations 
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quires that loans made to them should he long and 
urable; slow of return and gradual. And until a 
rinelple shall be adopted in the Banking System, 
lat will adapt ils accommodations to that nature, 
i those vocations, it will prove a pestilence. Until 
* provisions shall be so modiiled aa to accommo- 
ate, not one section, but all, ils operation will be 
ickly and poisonous, and the community disturbed, 
[stressed, and impoverished. 

If, Sir, upon a subject so vasl, so complex, so 
nportant, il were permitted me to indulge an opin- 

, I would BUbmit — that all our restraints upon 
nivale banking be repealed; that a State Bank be 
icorporated, with power to increase its Capital and 
itablish branches, and a condition that no other 
arter shall be granted nor renewed ; that its basis 
; gold and silver, and a heavy penalty for suspen- 
on; that the State hold stock, and appoint a por- 
on of the directors; that it pay interest on depo- 

AND THAT WITH THE CAPITAL WEREBY COK- 
ROULLED, IT MAKE LOANS TO FARMERS AND MANUFAC- 
DRERSFOR LONG PERIODS, UPON THE SAME SECURITIES 
PTHICH ARE NOW REQUIRED FROM MERCHANTS UPON 
iHORT ONES.* 

In no country upon earth is the general dif- Edll( . atiDn 
usion of knowledge so vital, as in the United States. 
i the foundation, upon which the whole fabric of 



' la 1816, 1 attempted lo develope the operation of this prin- 
iple upon our Bunking System and the community. 1 was firet 
d to the investigation by a valued friend, who gave me the clue, 
ince that time, two efforts have been made to procure a charter, 
l which payment of interest upon deposit should be made a 
:ondilion. Both failed. But the effect of the principle ii jusl 
low manifesting itself in the 8*ving* Bask in New-York. 
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'■ the government depends; and in pr 
lie solicitude for its promotion, we may justly esti- 
mate the chance of its. duration. " Every govern' 
menl," says Jefferson, " degenerates, when trusted to 
the rulers of the people alone. The people them- 
selves are therefore its only safe depositories. And 
to render even them safe, their minds must be im- 
proved."* I have already stated that this subject 
engaged the solicitude of the Slate early, and lhat 
in 1806 a tract of 500,000 acres of public land, was 
set apart and consecrated to that use. When Go- 
vernor Clinton entered upon office, 4-20,000 acres 
Lad been sold, a fund realized of g 1,000,000, with 
an income of 870,000, and a system of distribution 
adopted. It seemed therefore as if little remained 
to do, except to preserve its operations pure and in- 
tegral. 

But what is the object of establishing Common 
Schools! To teach the most knowledge with the 
least expense of labour, time, and money ; and to in- 
culcate sound morals. It is not then sufficient to 
provide a fund, and establish schools. You must 
mould the best system of instruction, and provide 
the best and most moral teachers, before the system 
is perfected. Neither of these vital departments had 
received legislative attention, when Governor Clin- 
ton came into power; and in his address to the Le- 
gislature, he expressed his wishes as follows : — 
"Having participated in the first establishment of 
"the Lancastrian System in this country, having 
"carefully observed its progress, and witnessed its 
"benefits, I can confidently recommend it as an in- 
" valuable improvement, which by a wonderful com- 

• Kotos oil Virginia. 
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miation of economy in expense and rapidity of in- ^'T'" h 
" struct! on, has created a new Eera in education. And 
■'lam desirous that all our Common Schools s-hould 
u be supplied with teachers of this description. Coin- 
" potent teachers can be educated for this purpose, 
"and insufficient number to supply all our Common 
"Schools, by sending intelligent young men to the 
:| Lancasterian Seminaries in New- York, where they 
"will be instructed gratuitously, and where in the 
fcourse of a few months they will acquire a suffi- 
"cient knowledge of the system." 

And what have the Legislature done? They 
have, indeed, modified the shape of the fund, so as 
i tender its income larger and more punctual ;* but 
upon this philanthropic recommendation they have 
done nothing. Was the subject too profound and 
delicate to be touched with rude hands? or was it 
insignificant for attention, amid the blaze of 
plendid projects for the gratification of individual 
cupidity? The question, it is true, involved the 
omplexion of the principles which are to direct 
hose, who to-day are maturing into life, and to- 
morrow will take a part in our elections ; and which 
* to guide them to immortality or perdition. But 
f what value are these considerations, when weighed 
gainst a momentary triumph over a political oppo- 
nent ? Oh shame, my countrymen ! 

Let us, however, augur well. The sentiment ha? 
gone forth, clothed with the authority of station. It 
has struck deep, and perhaps the next Legislature 
will be more true to themselves and their country, 
and give etlect to this inestimable recommendation. 



1 See Act, 1819. 
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Tea, Sir, 1 say, inestimable. If Itoowledgi 
virtue be in (he moral, what light and heat are in 
the natural world, the sources of enjoyment, and the 
emblems of divinity, without whose vivifying infhr 
ence existence would be a void, the instrument that 
doubles human power to acquire and diffuse both, 
merits a louder and bolder prean, than the laurelled 
triumph, that crumbles or preserves an empire. The 
influence of the one is transient and limited , but of 
the other, extensive as the human race, and durable 
as human existence. But when a lever is proffered 1 , 
which, instead of doubling, gives an indefinite act fu- 
sion of power, the incentive to possess and employ 
it, can only be deadened by a doubt, of its efficacy, 
or a criminal lukewarmness to the deareal interests 
of man. Yet who doubts the efficacy of the Lan- 
casterian system to teach in one year, what in the 
common mode requires three? Let this system be 
once adopted in our Common Schools, and what will 
he the effect ? They will become the great focus of 
diffusing elementary knowledge, not to one class, 
but to every class. The child of sorrow and poverty, 
will aspire at the side of the child of affluence, for 
intellectual pre-eminence. The beggar and the lord- 
ling will imbibe the first drops of knowledge, at the 
same fountain. — But I will not trust myself to trace 
out its hallowed consequences, though an angel 
might feel a glow as he inscribed them. The prin- 
ciple is in the highest and nobleat order of republi- 
canism, and the policy as true and congenial to the 
order of nature, as mind is superior to money. 

■ Before Governor Clinton came into the adminis- 
tration, a donation was made to Columbia College, 
of the Botanic- Garden, with twenty acres of land, 
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the -vicinity of New- York. The donation, how- 
ever, was clogged with a condition of such a nature 
to defeat it, and the College had made repeated 
tTbrts to procure its repeal. In his address to the 
Legislature, Governor Clinton recommended the 
measure, and it was accomplished. It is one of the 
blessings of isuch institutions, that in duration they 
>ok to perpetuity; and that in the donations Ihey 
:ceive, it is of their essence and character, to exert 
once a spirit of transmission, a spirit of conserva- 
ion, and a spirit of accumulation. Hence, although 
lis donation is of little value now, the lime is at 
nd, when it will render this College the most am- 
y endowed institution in the United Stales. In 
irder, however, to give a more cordial indication of 
nignity to the cause of Literature, the sum of 
10,000 was also appropriated last winter for its use. 
In (he same rank, but of a class more interesting 
id endearing, is the donation made to the Institlt- De 3 r a 

;OS FOR CHERISHING AND EDUCATING THE Deaf AND " ln 

>dmb. If to make " two blades of grass grow where 

one grew before," be patriotic, what term is appli- 

,ble to the measure, which converts a waste that 

od has blighted, into fertility and usefulness? which 

its in sunshine upon the marshy and darkened inlel- 

ect, and transforms a human being that is running 

ruin, into a valuable member of society, and a 

andidate for immortality? To educate the Deaf 

nd Dumb, is to raise up a new class of beings, and 

add another link to the golden chain, which binds 

this earth to heaven. 

The appropriation for this Institution, was not 

so liberal as Governor Clinton wished. Perhaps the 

ondition of the Treasury might have cherished an 

nwelcome parsimony at the moment : but the wedge 

N 
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*~ ** ??- cnierc^. : W *V ** pioneered ; and the past is suf- 

% ** firkin; to nnimtt* exerljon in its promoters. Their 

work i> c^vilite. and although the pomp of fame 

inav not &^ T round them, their reward is as sure 

n> ihr foundations of heaven. 

l"isior hfc administration too, the basis has been 
PtMfc. j a y for a Pitblic Library*. The appropriation is 
1 **** indeed small, but it is annual. The system is digest- 
ed, ami as it is sound in principle, and invaluable iii 
practice, it will win favour as it advances. As the 
State enriches, the appropriations will be augment- 
ed ; and at no distant period, it will be a monument, 
worthy the pride of the State. It is thus, my friend, 
that the statesman becomes at once the moulder of 
his own fame, and of the prosperity and glory of his 
country. By laying the foundation of systems, 
which regard not the transient influence of the day, 
nor the fluctuating applause of vulgar popularity, 
but which scatter roses as they expand, becoming 
richer in fragrance and fruit as they ripen, and ri- 
pening to eternity. To collect treasuries of wisdom, 
is to provide tools for propagating wisdom, and cor- 
roborating virtue. The exploits of war and intrigue, 
tend to change the political, without improving the 
moral, structure of society. They too have their 
applause. But those achievements which mould 
man, not for revolutions, but for contemplation and 
benevolence ; not for carnage and desolation, but for 
gilding the face of nature with joy, and assimilating 
this earth to heaven, are worthy of the loftiest ambi- 
tion, and will shed perennial lustre. They form the 
chaplets that seraphs wreathe round the throne of 
--■■■■ ■■--■■-. 

* See Act of April 21,1818. 
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the Almighty, when they bow in celestial reverence, 
and entreat his sraile upon the human race. 

Turning from literature to moral?, the Savings Satin s sBaDl( - 
Batjk presents a welcome object of contemplation. 
This too has been organized under Governor Clin- 
ton's administration, was specially recommended by 
him,* and received his cordial and active support. 
If to punish vice be congenial to the interests of 
society and tbe cause of virtue, how much more 
commendable is it to provide the moral machinery 
that will prevent it. Vice is the offspring of our 
passions, unduly directed; and whatever penalties 
the law may inflict, the passions will have indul- 
gence. The public functionary who has read tbe 
volume of human nature, knows that the moral 
health of the community is more secure, when the 
tendency of government is to turn them into the 
channel of virtue, than when its aim is to destroy 
ihem. They were not bestowed upon us to be de- 
stroyed: They were given as incentives to action, 
as helps to impart energy to decision, not as impe- 
diments; and we mistake our natures, when we strive 
to eradicate them. When we block them up, they 
will either undermine the foundations of society, or 
awell till resistance is futile, and overspread it with 
desolation. Of this mournful truth, the French Re- 
volution affords a portentous illustration. 

In civil communities, that moral machinery in 
perfect, which first enlists our passions on the side 
of virtue, and imparts to its calmness all their glow ; 
which next aims to counteract passion by passion, 
and from the reciprocal struggle of discordant affec- 
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,k tions, draws out mora] harmony ; and which, 
last resort, provides retribution, when passion 
ripened into vice. 

The principle that gives animation to the Sav- 
ings Bank, is the desire of acquisition ; and the oil 
that smooths its motions, is the contemplation of 
constant accumulation. . Avarice is the vice of eco- 
nomy, and independence is its virtue: and the ten- 
dency of this institution is to invigorate both these 
passions- But even the vice it cherishes, is less 
noxious than Ihe vice it tends to correct ; and all the 
virtues, which incidentally follow in its train, are so 
many extraneous blessings. A habit of saving, in 
opposition to a habit of squandering; a sense of in- 
dependence ; an increasing self-respect ; a more cor- 
rect estimate of relative station in society; a fuller 
consciousness of the duties of a good citizen, and a 
livelier disposition to practise them, are among the 
benefits of this institution: and what gives peculiar 
value is, that this influence is exerted upon the class 
of society, which is the least sensible of these obli- 
gations, the most exposed to petty temptations, and 
the most alive to their enjoyment. 

The Savings Bank will undoubtedly have imita- 
tors in every town in the State, and it will 1hen be- 
come one of the most potent engines of morality in 
the arsenal of civil society. Upon the mode of its 
operation, I need not comment. 

If it be true, as Governor Clinton staled, that 
,. every " physician becomes, within his sphere, not 
" only a conservator of health, but a missionary of 
" science," that department of social life is not be- 
neath the attention of a wise and provident Legis- 
lature. Much remains yet to be done certainly. 
The State donations, which, upon other ocean 
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connected with domestic w'elfare, are munificent, have M ediclue - 
been bestowed here with a niggardly and sordid hand. 
The Legislature continues to regard it with coldness, 
in despite of Governor Clinton's warm and most point- 
ed recommendations. Yet the subject has not been 
utterly neglected. The qualifications required, before 
a student of medicine can practise, have been much 
enlarged. Attendance on a course of medical lectures, 
.has been made an indispensable preliminary, and that 
course is broad and valuable.* 

Surely, if health be a blessing, without which life has 
no taste of pleasure, that department, which is devoted 
to its promotion, is entitled to legislative sympathy. If 
unblenched purity in domestic life, unsullied integrity 
in social life, and devotion the most ardent and gene- 
rous to the promotion of science, lay a claim to public 
confidence, its professors in New-York are entitled to 
munificent consideration. But liberality towards this 
department is recommended, not merely by considera- 
tions connected with high-minded and dazzling policy, 
but by the strictest regard to self-interest. Whatever 
enhances the scientific reputation of a country, renders 
it attractive abroad, allpres affluence to its shores, and 
tends to enrich it. In public, as well as in private life, 
character is property; and a legislature which cherishes 
those who adorn a* country, will always enhance its 
actual capital. 

Yes, my friend, I still indulge the hope, that under 
Governor Clinton's administration, ws are destined to 
behold a splendid Medical Institution, richly endowed, 
not only with science, but with that which gives to sci- 
ence impetus — money; attracting the devout ambition 



* See Aet of April 13, 1819. 
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of men, whose ambition can benefit; outstripping ib 
intrinsic worth and public reputation, our sister State 
alluring disciples from every quarter of the Union; 
fashioning them for future usefulness, and instillin; 
predilections for our native State, that will warm : 
brighten with time. 

" To regulate commerce" is a power delegated t 
Congress. Some of its subsidiary provisions are, how- 
ever, left to the discretion of the States ; among which 
are the inspection laws. I have already noticed the 
diseased character of our Flour, when GovernorClin 
ton came into office; the loss it had occasioned to t 
State, and the solicitude that had long existed in the 
public mind, to enforce a remedy. In 1819, he alluded 
to the subject in the following manner. li It is proper 
" to remark, that the reputation of our flour is at such 
" a low ebb in foreign markets, that it sells from om 
" and a half to two dollars less by the barrel, than that 
" exported from Baltimore and Philadelphia. This 
u cannot he imputed to the inferiority of the seed — to 

■ the sterility of the soil — or to its natural inaptitude 
** for such productions. On the contrary, there is rea- 
" son to believe that wheat is one of our indigenous 
" plants, and we arc certain that our soil and climate 
M are admirably adapted to its growth. The fault 

■ must be with the farmer, the manufacturer, or the 
M inspector. The value of a bushel of wheat, for the 
" fast ten years, has averaged from one and a half to 
" two dollars, and the flour inspected in the port of 
" New-York, is about 300,000 barrels a year. The im- 
u mense loss sustained by the bad state of this staple 
" commodity, requires an efficient remedy. The Cham- 
" ber of Commerce of the city of New-Yoi 
** stttuted an inquiry on this subject, and 
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u mcndable zeal wilt, I am persuaded, prove honourable 
4 to their institution, and beneficial to their country." 

Upon this pointed and earnest recommendation, a 
committee was appointed. In what manner they dis- 
charged the duties confided to them, may be seen by a 
reference to the documents of the legislative session : 
but in despite of the magnitude and importance of the 
subject, and the solemnity of the appeal, nothing was 
accomplished: and the only alleviation that lias yet 

I been afforded, is the ejectment of the old, and the ap- 
pointment of a new Inspector. 
There is no part of Governor Clinton's administra- 
tion, in which his conduct has been more bitterly assail- 
ed, than In the Militia System. If the imputations 
cast upon him were to be received, he would be darker 
than the foulest tyrant that ever polluted the earth. 
It is, however, the character of malevolence to over- 
leap itself, and miss its mark, not by doing too little, 
but by straining too much. Let me eihibit the facts 
without colouring, and invite your own inference. 
When Governor Clinton entered upon the adminis- 
tration, "no code of martial law was framed nor 
I adopted. Courts Martial had derived some experi- 
ence from questions elicited by the war, but were 
■'without fixed rules. No svstem of drill, of discipline 
"and of manosuvre, was established. No additional 
"penalties were inflicted for neglecting, nor incentives 
■'offered for discharging, the duties upon every citizen 
i( to arm and equip. A State Uniform was authorized, 
" but not enforced. No efficient General Staff was or- 
u ganized, and no general system of promotion provided. 
"Returns for promotion were sometimes made to the 
" Adjutant General, and sometimes in the recess of the 
<* Council, to the Commander in Chief, for brevets. 



Militia, tt Sometimes the Colonels consulted the Brigadiers, and 
" sometimes they did not The divisions were dispro- 
44 portioned both in size and number, some being so 
" large that the commanding Generals had never re- 
" viewed the whole, and others so small as to be con- 
" temptible. And the power of brevet had been exer- 
" cised with a broad, sweeping and arbitrary sway. w * 
Such was the condition of the Militia. 

The war from which the nation had just emerged, 
gave practical and woful demonstration of the rotten- 
ness of the system as it existed ; and the necessity for 
reform was so obvious, that at almost every session of 
the Legislature for seven years previous, men of distin- 
guished talents had fatigued their energies to accom- 
plish it. Such was the condition of the public mind. 

As Governor Clinton has been cruelly attacked, let 
us pursue this investigation systematically, and such 
being the condition of the Militia and the temper of the 
public mind, when he entered upon office, inquire — 
what has been done — what has not been done — and 
what remains to do. 

In his inaugural address he appealed to the Legis- 
lature in the following terms : — " The statutes relative 
" to the Militia were not revised in 1812, and it is now 
" necessary to combine them into one law ; to recon- 
cile their different provisions, and to engraft such 
" amendments, as experience has shown to be proper. 
" It is believed that essential improvements may be 
" made in the organization, dress, and discipline, of the 
" Militia; in the imposition, collection, and disposition, 
" of fines ; in the promotion of military instruction, and 
" in the encouragement of meritorious service, or dis- 
" —— — ^— ' - - — 

* Bee page 40. 
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' tinguished skill. In consequence of the imperfect w 
'state of our returns, the precise number of our en- 
' rolled Militia cannot be ascertained." — " It is certain- 
" ly our duty, as well from reverence for the constitu- 
" tion, as from regard for the public safety, to reple- 
*' nish our arsenals and magazines, and to give ourphy- 
" sical force all the advantages of energetic arrange- 
" merit, and complete equipment." 

At that time public expectation was high, and it was Militia t»n 
not disappointed. The Legislature entered upon the 
subject with resolution and solicitude; and although 
the remedies proposed were as various as the views and 
dispositions of the numerous projectors, yet the first 
year of his administration was distinguished by a har- 
monious compromise of conflicting opinions ; a revision 
of the whole system; and the enactment of a new law. 
In the session of 1819 this law was amended, and seve- 
ral pertinent resolutions passed. And these combined 
now constitute our Militia Code. 

Under its provisions an injunction was laid upon 
the Commander in Chief to arrange the Militia into 
divisions, brigades, &c. as nearly in conformity to the 
laws of the United .States, as local circumstances and 
public convenience would admit. Courts Martial were 
re-modelled ; and a new direction was given to fines. A 
full General Staff was organized. Additional penalties 
were imposed upon those who neglected to arm and 
•quip. The system of uniform prescribed by the Uni- 
ted States was adopted and directed; as was also the 
system of drill, discipline, and manoeuvre.* Hence the 
obvious bent and spirit of the law, were to conform 
the Militia, as much as possible, to the United States 
army. 

• See the Militia Lnwi, 1818 and 10. 

o 
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Militia Lanr. Upon several other important brandies, however, 
the law is silent. No martial code was provided nor 
authorized; nor was any uniform system of promotion 
prescribed. The subject of Brevet was not noticed ; 
nor was that of an Uniform* although Governor Clinton 
specially recommended the measure, and pointed out 
a mode of effecting it beneficially to other interests.* 
Such were the materials for action, furnished by the 

ofSeMUiUm. Militia Code to the Commander in Chief, The first 
law was enacted in April ; and in September following 
he commenced the work of reform. A due organiza- 
tion is indispensable to discipline and every improve- 
ment. It is no less necessary to fidelity of returns, 
and consistency in promotion. Embracing a State, its 
wisdom is influenced by a variety of local circumstan- 
ces, without a knowledge and observation of which* 
confusion and dissatisfaction will be fomented. Yet so 
comprehensive and congenial was the organization 
made by the Commander in Chief at that time, that not 
a solitary complaint has been made to the Adjutant 
General, nor modification requested. The Divisions 
have been equalized with as much regard to circum- 
stances, as the information afforded the Commander in 
Chief justified ; and the same number of Brigades, 
containing the same number of Regiments, assigned to 
each. The number of divisions and brigades was of 
course greatly augmented. 

ijemsral Staff. A General Staff may be emphatically styled the 
life-blood of the army. Had it been efficiently organi- 
zed, during the late war, in the United States service, 
our country would now have been millions less in debt 
.And had it been so organized in this State, and kept in 

* See his Speech, 1819. 



steady service, it would not be extravagant to say, that Gcaenils ** 
in an expenditure of 81,000,000, the State would have 
economized 8250,000. When in actual service, it not 
only clothes, feeds, and equips, the soldier; but aids in 
digesting the system of movements, of operations, of 
attack, of defence, of advance, of retreat, of discipline, 
and the incalculable detail of warlike preparation and 
achievement. Had the present Militia Law been passed 
in a time of war, the whole General Staff would proba- 
bly have been filled immediately by the Commander in 
Chief. But peace allows time to breathe and select, 
and some vacancies still continue. 

Responsibility in recommendations, and singleness System of 
in the channel of returns, are the only principles that 
will insure the selection of competent officers, and pre- 
vent contentions about rank. Formerly returns were 
made for regimental vacancies and promotions by the 
colonels, without consulting their brigadiers; some- 
times to the Commander in Chief, and sometimes to the 
Adjutant General. They are now made by the briga- 
diers to the Adjutant General only. When it is con- 
sidered that upwards of 4,000 military appointments 
are made annually, the magnitude and importance of 
this corrective can be justly appreciated. 

The discipline of the Militia embraces the drill of Discipline 
the soldier; the school of the Company, Battalion, and 
Brigade ; the police of the Camp, of supply, and of 
equipment; and the duties of the Officers. A system 
is now adopted, that is binding on the whole body, and 
.agrees with that prescribed to the United States army. 

On the other hand no measures have yet been taken 
to prepare a code of martial law. No system of pro- 
motion has been established, nor uniform authorized. 
These are legislative, and not executive duties. 
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Such it the actual portrait of the Militia System i 
it now stands. The whole subject has been reris* 
and a new law enacted; a new organization has I 
directed and accomplished, in such a manner as to f 
cilitate improvement, and stimulate attention. Coui 
martial have been remoulded, and the administration o 
martial law simplified and cheapened; a new direct* 
given to the fines imposed, and their amount augmen 
ed; a system of discipline adopted, conformable to t 
regulations of the United States army; and, in a f 
General Staff provided and partly filled, a foundati 
laid for indefinite improvement 

Let us now turn for a moment to the subject « 
Brevet under this administration. The complexioi 
that has been cast upon it by men who have fanci 
themselves injured by Governor Clinton, and by r 
who have made it an instrument to poison the publ 
mind, entitles it to a calm and full investigation. 

During the late war, offices in the Militia were < 
value. The exposed condition of the State made re- 
quisitions frequent; and the opportunity was afforc 
for acquiring distinction and emolument. The Brevi 
ting power then conferred actual command, and invest* 
the favoured party with authority. At the same tim 
it almost unavoidably interfered with the claims of t 
regularly commissioned Officers. Hence on the i 
hand it was a potent engine of patronage ; and on t 
other, a subject of discussion and enquiry. Yet al- 
though, as has been already shewn, it was exercised, 
during that period, with more arbitrary sway, than 
under any preceding administration, the right was never 
questioned. It came by inheritance from the adminis- 
tration of Governors Clinton, Jay, and Lewis ; and i 
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transmitted by Governor Tompkins to the admmislra- ' 
(iun of the present Commander in Chief. 

Some benefit and some inconvenience resulted from 
this arbitrary exercise of the Brevet power. Men are 
sometimes commissioned, who are devoid of the requi- 
site talents and character; whose promotion would in- 
jure the service, and disgrace the State; but who can 
be dislodged only by the strong hand of power. And 
although in principle, the doctrine is monstrous, and in 
practice, tending to the most pernicious consequences j 
jet occasions do arise, when its exercise is a cathartic. 
It often happens too, that a military feeling seizes on 
men, which, if taken at the flood may be embodied and 
preserved; but if neglected, will languish and decay. 
And a brevet may be, and doubtless frequently lias 
been, the amulet of its conservation. Hence the pow- 
er, even in its arbitrary exercise, may sometimes tend to 
purify and invigorate. 

But on the other hand, it certainly did produce 
great inconvenience. In the higher military offices, it 
led to heart burnings and deep rooted hate : and as 
these were principally held by men of consideration 
and influence, the repose of the body politic was dis- 
turbed, and an additional incentive given to party-dis- 
cord. In the subordinate offices, it destroyed the cer- 
tainty of promotion, and impaired the solicitude for a 
faithful discharge of duty : while in the commandants it 
promoted sycophancy. In the Staff appointments too, 
it often encumbered the commanding officer with clogs, 
when lie expected instruments; with spies, when he 
needed confidants. 

Such was the actual state of the Brevetting power, 
when Governor Clinton came into office. The right 
had never been questioned; the power itself had been 
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Brevet, exercised immemorially ; and the only doubt, as if 
seemed, that could arise, was upon the extent of it. In 
the first public order which he issued, he expressed his 
persuasion that it had been unduly extended; that filling 
of vacancies and promoting, were the business of the 
Council of Appointment, except in extraordinary cases, 
of which he was the sole judge; that they were the 
tribunal, before whom the recommendations were to 
be exhibited; that those recommendations should be 
approved by the Brigadiers, and returns made by 
them to the Adjutant General ; and that in future, this 
channel only would be used.* You will perceive, at 
once, the effect and extent of this avowal, and how far 
it is from a renunciation of the Brevetting power. You 
will also perceive, that although Governor Clinton by 
no means renounced the power, yet that he voluntarily 
surrendered a powerful engine of patronage, which had 
been incessantly employed by his predecessor. 

Upon the same principle of deference to the rights 
of promotion, and the due equipoise of responsibilities, 
Governor Clinton has in no instance, laid a Major Ge- 
neral upon the shelf, in order to make way for a bre- 
# vet. He has brevetted no regimental officers : nor has 

he organized regiments and filled the offices by bre- 
vets. Upon two occasions, and upon tw r o occasions 
only, has he exercised the power in such manner, as to 
give actual station, rank and command : and as some 
leading considerations grow out of that faqt, I will ex- 
plain them in detail. 
Brevet Rank. A company in New- York is organized, under the 
title of the " Veteran Corps of Artillery." It is com- 

* See Appendix R. 
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posed of revolutionary veterans, or was so in its origin. BreTetRank - 
The Captain died, and it was agreed by the company 
to elect new officers, and apply to Governor Clinton 
for brevets. Whether in granting them, he considered 
he was exercising the Brevet power as such, or only 
making an official declaration of a vested right in the 
company, cannot be determined. But the Brevets gave 
actual rank and station. 

The second case grew out of the Militia law. Upon 
the re-organization of the Militia under its injunction, he 
brevettcd to almost all the vacancies that occurred in 
the higher offices, and filled many of the staffs. In bre- 
vetting to the vacancies, he paid implicit regard to rank, 
without one solitary exception : and these are the 

ONLY CASES IN WHICH HE HAS EXERCISED THE BREVET 
POWER, AND THEREBY GIVEN ACTUAL RANK, SINCE HE 

entered upon his office. In this latter case the law 
was peremptory ; and hacL the Brevetting power 
been absolutely forbidden, Governor Clinton would 
have been compelled, by the injunction of the law, to 
have filled the vacancies in General Orders. 

Let us now inquire how he has exercised the Bre- 
vetting power, in filling the staffs of General and Field 
Officers. In every instance throughout the State, ex- 
cept three, implicit respect has been paid to the re- 
commendations of the officers themselves : and these 
exceptions all occurred in the city of New- York.* 

These are, 1 believe, the only cases of Brevet, that Brevets ©f 
gave actual rank and station : all the other brevets is- 
sued by Governor Clinton, are brevets of honour, and 

* The cause of these exceptions was, I presume, that from 
personal knowledge of the parties, the Commander in Chief did 
not consider them duly qualified for the office* they solicited. 
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give only nominal rank. These interfere with no vcett 
rights of other officers ; they change no relative statio 
in the road to promotion; they diminish no comraam 
tliey confer no power ; they give no right of promotioi 
and, in short, they neither alter nor disturb the exi 
ing condition of things. 

But still in a well-organized community, which fe< 
a due self-respect, and loves to behold the image o 
that sentiment, in the noble principles and dignified t 
meanor of its Chief Magistrate, they have value: 
so long as the feelings of its citizens, as a community, 
are lofty and generous, and they persuade themselvci 
that distinction bestowed by them confers honour, c 
filiations from those whom they honour with thci 
highest confidence, and select as the guardians of thei 
dearest rights, will have value. Thanks to the rhival 
ric feelings of my fellow citizens, Brevets of Honoui 
though festooned neither with power nor money, sli 
have value. And remote be the period, when the blot 
of lofty and patriotic emotion shall run with so < 
and leaden a pace through their hearts; wheu 
stream of public honour shall become so polluted, 
to cloud their lustre. What, in a properly constitute 
and proudly disposed community, is a Brevet of 1 
nour ? It is an annunciation made by the guardian c 
high-minded and proud Republic, to the little domest 
circle in which our affections are enfolded, and in whirl 
we have garnered up the treasures of the heart, thj 
we are worthy of the " sacred lowe of well-plai 
love;" to the social circle in which we enlarge 
sphere of our regards, and learn the rudiments oft 
expanded benevolence, which constitutes the pure 
and holiest gem in the coronet of the Almighty, tbi 
we have been instrumental in scattering social blessii 
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nnd are entitled to respect and confidence. And when B 
my countrymen are conscious, that there exist among 
them no citizen3 entitled by worth to distinction, with- 
out any official claim to it; when they feel that no pa- 
triots are lingering among them, to whom they owe a 
debt of gratitude, for illustrating and blessing their 
country ; when they conceive that the Chief Magistrate, 
whom they have chosen as the visible image of their 
patriotism and gratitude, does not, by honouring them, 
illustrate himself, and ennoble the lofty functions in- 
trusted to him, let them strip power of all that renders 
it lovely, and leave to ambition no vesture but its fero- 
city. Brevets of honour will fall in the common ruin, 
and all the rich flowers, with which a moral imagina- 
tion enamels the cold and cheerless paths of publie 
duty, will wither under its chill. 

I have thus far, you perceive, refrained from com- 
menting on the origin and right of the Brevet power. 
I have only compared the mode and extent of its exer- 
cise by Governor Clinton, with those of the Governors 
who preceded him. It is certain that the exercise of 
the power is immemorial. And it is equally certain, 
that the constitution is silent, and that the right must 
exist, if it exist at all, in the attributes of the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

A few remarks and I have done. Much confu- 
sion has been created in the public mind, by blend- 
ing Brevets of station with Brevets of honour. Their 
differences, however, are obvious and important. 
Much more confusion has been created, by blending 
the brevet power of the Governor with the appoint- 
ing power of the Council of Appointment. They 
are absolute. Their appointments in all cases give 
rank, and the individual who is honoured with them, 
P 
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lf Is entitled to slnlion, command, promolion.ah 
incidents of military office. Their movements ; 
important, and require attention. But for these t 
Governor is responsible only, as oae of fire- 
important one ceitainly ; but no more. 

Turning from the brevetting power to the co; 
temptation of the whole system, the question nati 
rally arises, why all this vast and complicated inj 
chinery? What permanent and practical good do- 
it confer? or is it only an involved and shadowy i 
sion, holding out advantages, and secretly woun 
ing? The present Militia system has now 1 
subject of public consideration for thirty years, e 
what actual benefit has it conferred? The last 1 
demonstrated that, in the hour of danger, it is futi 
and delusive ; and we know that in peace, it is v 
tious, demoralizing, and eipensive. As to the ] 
rates, they are drawn five times a year from th 
usual vocations, and required to parade : and l 
rendezvous is generally in the vicinity of a wh 
shop. As to the officers, they commonly comment 
by tricking themselves out in finery and Copper; 
atif! lavishing money to gratify a transient and 1 
isli vanity ; and after having passed the verdure t 
Bfe, conclude by abandoning their stations, in dif 
gust of the system and of themselves. And 
whole community keeps revolving in a circle of p 
rades, and inspections, and courtB-martial, and I 
and quarrels, and expense, without adding one jot 
to the efficient defence of the Stale — like the squir- 
rel in a cage, full of bustle, and sputter, and fatigue; 
and yet doing nothing. If we estimate time as well 
as money, the present Militia system is an annual 
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ax upon public industry, equal to one million of '^ 
dollars — and what is the return? 

In this Slate, common schools, and the magnifi- 
cence of our internal policy, are daily brightening 
public character. The community is advancing 
in intelligence, spirit and pride. Let us then cherish 
that pride and spirit, and by making the State lovely, 
make the citizens love their State: render it the in- 
terest of every man to arm and equip, and en Force 
tile penalties for neglect: abolish the whole system 
of parades, and substitute one, for the sole purpose 
of ascertaining our actual condition in arms and 
equipments: preserve the present organization, but 
discharge privates from all duly : give to the officers 
promotion and immunity, and bend the whole force 
of legislative wisdom to devise a plan for their dis- 
cipline and improvement: intrust to them, in the 
hour of danger, the drill of privates :* replenish the 
arsenals and magazines: and much do I err, if in 
'that hour, more efficient resistance will not be dis- 
played, than by all the solemn nonsense, and perni- 
cious drudgery, of the present syatem.f 

Let us now turn our attention to a more interest- Trea* 
ing inquiry. You have already been made acquaint- 
ed with the condition of the Treasury, when Go- 



* In an able report made by the present Secretary of War, at 
the last session of Congress, lie says — " No truth is better sup- 
" ported by history, than that, other circumstances being nearly 
" equal, victory will be on Ihe side of (hose who have the best 
'• instructed officers. The duties of a soldier are few and sim- 
" pie, and, with well-instructed officers, they can be instructed 
" in a short time: as our own experience, and Dial of other eoim- 
•' tries, has satisfactorily proved." — See Report, I5lb January, 
1818— Journals of Congress. 

t See Appendix; S. 
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'* vernor Clinton entered upon office. Me WHB tfeii-i 
ble that if disease existed there, Hie whole bod 
politic must be tainted; and he was only seated in 
the chair, when he commenced the scrutiny of its 
condition, with correspondent solicilude. At that 
lime, the debt was enormous, and the interest upon 
it certain. Toe stupendous works, which were just 
commencing, would inevitably absorb large funds. 
The people were already charged with a heavy state 
tax. The dividends from bank stock were preca- 
rious, and promised no increase. And even the 
auction duties depended upon commerce, and would 
fluctuate with it. But the State was large, wealthy, 
and spirited: and upon (his foundation he laid his 
system of finance. 

The cardinal maxims of his fiscal policy were- 
rigid economy in those expenditures, without W hid 
the machine of government would stop ; and splen 
did munificence in those which improve and adori 
These maxims guided every recommendation. In 
his inaugural address, he advised that the three per 
cent, stock should be sold, and applied to reduce the 
public debt; that the seven per cent, stock should 
be paid, and a six per cent, stock created ; that all 
monies due to the State should be promptly collect- 
ed; that the war claims against the United States, 
should be immediately demanded ; and that the State 
tax should be reduced at least one half. These sug- 
gestions were all adopted; and what has been the 
tffeel ? 

In that class of expenditures, which preserve the 
public machine in motion, time has not permittei 
any radical change. Yet Economical Reform 
have not been neglected. In the office of Go vernor, 
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the annual appropriation for his contingent fund, has 
been reduced from 8 3000 to 8 1000; and the rent 
of his house and taxes, from about S 2300 to 8 1300. 
In the Commissariat, four offices have been abolish- 
ed ; and of course their salaries, amounting to 8 1750. 
In paying Indian annuities, agents are no longer 
employed. Banks perforin the duty without 
charge, saving $ 700 annually. The Road Commis- 
sioners, throughout the State, have been required to 
account and settle ; and all unnecessary loss and ex- 
pense checked. The new organization of the Capi- 
tal Fund, has made an actual reduction in the inte- 
rest on the public debt, of S 16,000. The expense 
of transporting convicts, has been reduced from 
819,371 43toS7,6U 04, The changes made in the 
management of the State Prison, have operated so 
benignly, that the annual appropriation has dwindled 
from 8 30,000 to 8 10,000: And the hope is confi- 
dently expressed, that in future, it will maintain it- 
self.* The system of advocating criminal law has 
been radically changed. District Attornies have 
been abolished, and County Attornies substituted. 
Their fees have been made payable, not as hereto- 
fore, at the State treasury, but at the County trea- 
suries: and a new direction has been given to fines, 
and forfeited recognizances. The actual expendi- 
tures in this department are reduced one half, and 
this half is nearly paid by fines and recogni- 
zances, which hitherto yielded nothing. Hence the 
County treasuries have been little burdened, and the 
State treasury has been relieved. The annual sav- 



' Fgr the various items here cited, see Hie Reports or Hit 
Comptroller, and tbe Acts of 1818 and 1810. 
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Reforms in S is S 20 > 000 * J n addition to these sums, the Stat* 
tax has been reduced from S 540,000 to S 270,000 
annually. Collect these items, and they will exhibit 
the astonishing result, tha| in two years, under Go- 
vernor Clinton's administration, the annual burdens 
upon the State have been diminished S 343,207 44.. 

Nor is the contemplation of the present condition. 
Capital Fund, of the Capital Fond, less cheering and impressive. 
To determine its actual augmentation, we must 
compare the fund with the debt. When Governor 
Clinton came into office, the Capital Fund was 
84,470,169 80; the debt was 82,905,335; and the 
balance % 1,564,834 80. At this time the fund i& 
83,656,953 34; the debt is 81,730,000; and the 
.balance is 8 1,926,953 34; making an actual increase 
in the Capital Fund of 8 362,1 1 8 54.f 

Is not this an animating result ? Yet it does not 
complete the view. Gur claims upon the United 
States for property have been admitted, and an al- 
lowance made equal in value to 8200,000. Our 
claims for money have been recognized. The sum 
of 880,000 has been paid, and a further sum will 
probably be realized of 8 170,000. A negotiation has 
been commenced for the sale of the fortifications 
at the Narrows, and is in a flattering train of success.^ 
And should these prospects be consummated, the 

State will have the ability, under this fostering A<£ 

■ * ■ ■ — - — ■ — ■ 

* It was hoped that the Treasury would have furnished a 
complete table upon this subject : but the returns were too dila- 
tory. As far as they were received, the fines and forfeitures ex* 
cced the expenses, and the travelling expenses have been en* 
tirely saved. 

t See Comptroller's Annual Reports, 1817, 1819. 

\ See the Documents accompanying Governor G I in Ion 1 * 
Speech, 1819. 
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ministration, in one year from (bis time, to make a c "P ,la 
further reduction in its debt of 8550,000. 

And yet, my friend, these vast reductions, and. 
til is splendid economical reform, have been made at 
a period, when the Stale is achieving a system of 
Internal Improvements, more stupendous than the 
greatest, the wealthiest, and the proudest empires of 
Europe have dared to undertake, from the birth of 
our blessed Saviour down to the present time ; is 
employing an army of labourers, of horses, and oxen 
in the triumphant prosecution of a Canal, which in 
] 8 1 1 was discarded by the Congress of the United 
States, as hazardous, if not chimerical ; which was 
then regarded as too mighty for the united engines 
of this country ; and is now awaking the astonish- 
ment of the Old World. Yes, Sir, in the midst of 
the prosecution of this sublime work, the annual 
bchdens upon the State have been reduced $343,000; 
the Capital Fund has been augmented 8362,000; 
and we are cheered by the prospect of a further 
augmentation of S 550,000. 

Does not all this become a Republic of high- 
minded and discerning freemen? Does it not ma- 
nifest comprehensive wisdom and lofty patriotism ? 
Does it not indicate, that although the winds and 
waves of laction may roar, there is a noble trunk of 
public virtue, which towers above them in vigour 
and verdure, and laughs at their impotent howling? 
Does it not demonstrate, that there exists in the Chief 
Magistrate whom that trunk sustains, capacities and 
dispositions to benefit and adorn? 

I am not disposed to dwell upon this subject of internal im- 
Internal Improvement. It is like gazing upon the 
mn. But a-- it is one of those subjects, wbone birth 
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'pmmLIlt." constitutes an epoch in national history, and as 1 
Grand Canal was the first measure, upon which , 
broke ground in public life, I may be indulged in » 
few passing comments, 
id Canal. The idea of the Grand Canal owes its origin t 
no one man ; but is the gradual elaboration of noble 
and congenial minds. Shortly after the close of tb 
revolutionary war, Washington invited his d'otir* 
guished friends in different parts of the Union, 
turn their attention to the improvement of inland t 
vigation.* In Virginia his influence animated lb 
legislature t6 some important measures, and the e^ 
ample produced a sensation throughout the Unitei 
States. In this State inquiry was awakened, and In 
1792, two companies were incorporated, one callei 
the Northern and the other the Western Inlan 
Lock Navigation Company. Their object was t 
open a lock navigation between the Hudson and lak> 
Ontario and Seneca lake on the one side, and the 
Hudson and lake Champlain on the other.f Ouj 
most distinguished citizens took an active part, and 
the Stale was so much excited as to subscribe S 
shares in each company, and to loan i.l5000.f 
the prosecution of the plans, some valuable survey 
and profiles were made between the Hudson an 
lakes Ontario and Erie, under the direction of Gene- 
ral Philip Schuyler, who had interested himself 
warmly, and had been chosen President of the boar< 
of superintendence. These surveys and profile 
were made by W T illiam Weston, one of the most s 
gacious and valuable foreign engineers who ever ap 



* See Marshal's Life of Washington. 

f See the Act of March 30lh, 1792. 

t Bee Acta of March Wit, 1703, ami April Hlh, 



geared in this country : and in exploring the district ^ rand €anaI - 
from Rome to Cayuga lake, in 1796, he was accom- 
panied by Thomas Eddy, who had been peculiarly 
active in the prosecution of the improvements un- 
dertaken by the Western Inland Lock Navigation 
Company. Various circumstances, however, tended 
to. defeat the projects at that time, and mortify the 
public-spirited men who had planned them. The 
system of finance was so defective, that in a short 
time the funds were exhausted. The Board, instead 
of proceeding by contract, hired labourers. The 
country was new, and we were destitute of experi- 
ence. And, to complete the catalogue of errors, the 
board confided the superintendence and execution 
of the works, almost implicitly, to foreign engineers. 
Owing to the combined influence of these causes, 
the whole effort proved abortive, and the patriotic 
exertions of General Schuyler and his associates were 
unavailing. But the impression made was not useless. 
Public attention waspartially roused to the import- 
ance of inland navigation, and it was doubtless the 
theme of repeated conversations between Alexander • 
Hamilton, Gouverneur Morris, Robert Ft. Livings- 
ton, Stephen Van Rensselaer, and other distinguish- 
ed citizens, who were on terms of intimacy with Ge- 
neral Schuyler. In the excitement which a subject 
so vast and important would naturally awaken, the 
union of lake Erie with the Hudson would inevit- 
ably have presented itself to their imaginations, as 
a splendid vision, and have occasioned ardent and 
bold speculation. Accordingly we find that in 1801, 
Gouverneur Morris, in writing to a friend, antici- 
pates the period when those waters would be united, 
and large vessels sail without interruption from 
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*• London to Buffalo and through lake Erie 
mere wildncss of such an idea is irrefutable evidence 
of the crudenessof the conceptions then prevailing, 
among our most distinguished citizens, upon the 
whole project. And it continued to he so immature, 
and to attract public attention so little, that when 
Albert Gallatin made his celebrated report on roads 
and canals, in December, 1807, six years after that 
letter of Gouverneur Morris, he did not consider it 
of sufficient importance or practicability, to deserve 
a mention; but bent the whole force of his illustra- 
tions to a communication with lake Ontario. 

From that period down to the year 1808,' the 
idea of the Grand Canal never found its way beyond 
the study or the social board, no attempt having 
been made, either in public meetings or the Legis- 
lature, to ventilate the subject. Nor does it appear 
who first promulgated the idea. But in J 808, 
Joshua Forman, a member of Assembly, from On- 
ondaga county, moved a resolution, that the Survey- 
or-General should cause the country between lake 
Erie and the Hudson to be explored, in order to as- 
certain the practicability of uniting thein by a canal.t 
The resolution was adopted ; and the Surveyor-Ge- 
neral douhtless complied, although his report does 
not readily appear. And the subject again slumber- 
ed until the 21st of February, 1810, when certain 
petitions from various towns in the Western District, 
praying legislative attention to inland navigation, 
were referred lo a committee, composed of Jonas C 



* See Appendix T. 

t This Resolution was offered on the 4tli or February, 1 80S, 
and was adopted on thfi 6lh of April following. — S*e Journal. 1 ) oi 
Assemble. 
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13th of March following, Jonas C. Piatt introduced 
, resolution,* appointing commissioners to explore 
nd report, which was adopted ; and Gouverneur 
rlorris, Stephen Van Rensselaer, De Witt Clinton, 
'illiam North, Thomas Eddy, and Peter B. Porter, 
ivere appointed. On the 11th of March, 1811, De 
Vilt Clinton brought in their report and moved to 
ilroduce a bill " To provide fob the Improvement 
? the Internal Navigation of the State." In 
1812 a law was passed, authorizing them to borrow 
? 5,000,000, and high legislative sanction thereby 
given to the plan. But in 1815 this law was solemn- 
ly repealed, and a disposition manifested to put the 
ubject forever at rest.f During the same year, De 
Vitt Clinton was driven to indignant retirement; 
and in 1816 Governor Tompkins, for the first time 
during his administration, made specific allusion in 
his public message to certain internal improvements, 
nd recommended, not canals between the Hudson 
and lakes Charnplain and Erie, but military roads.J 
Let us pause a moment at this stage in the history 
of this stupendous design, and contemplate its actual 
condition. In 1800, the Western Inland Lock Na- 
vigation Company had exhausted their funds, and 
sickened of the undertaking. In 1801, Gouverneur 
Morris had intimated in a letter to a friend, that the 
time would arrive, when the same vessels which na- 
vigated the Atlantic, would repose in the harbours of 



f For Ihe minute history of this resolution, and the early pro- 
moters of this great design, see Appendix T. 

f See Journals and Statute Book, for the various facta »f- 
•erted. 

t 8ee his Message at (he opening of the Session. 
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Grand Canal. ] a fc e g r j e . b u t ftever made an effort to animate or 
enlighten the public mind, nor to promulgate his 
views. In 1807, Albert Gallatin made a luminous re- 
port upon internal improvements, without alluding 
to an union of the Hudson and lake Erie. In 1808, 
the Legislature of this State directed the Surveyor- 
General to explore the country and report. In 181 1, 
commissioners reported and recommended, at the 
special and earnest instance of Gouverneur Morris, 
a wild and visionary plan. In 1812, application 
was made to Congress' for aid, and a loan Was au- 
thorized by law. In 1 81 5, se v£n years after the sub- 
ject had engaged legislative attention, and public 
curiosity ; after the ablest and most sagacious citi- 
zens in the State had explored, and canvassed, and 
planned, and laid the offspring of their united wis- 
dom before the Legislature and the public, that au- 
thority was solemnly repealed, appropriations for 
the further prosecution of inquiries denied, the 
whole design stigmatized and ridiculed, and De Witt 
Clinton driven to indignant retirement ; and to com- 
plete its demolition, after it was thus prostrated, 
Governor Tompkins, in 1816, recommended a junc- 
tion of the Hudson with lakes Erie, Ontario, and 
Champlain, by roads. 

Such was the state of this project, such the tem- 
per of the public mind, and such the condition of 
De Witt Clinton when he prepared a memorial for 
the Legislature, in January, J816. # He then stood 
alone and single-handed, amid a cloud of popular 



* This Memorial was the first practical view, that was pre- 
sented of the Grand Canal, and formed the basis of every subse- 
quent discussion.. 



prejudice, and as rank a spirit of party and personal Gc * nd c * n * h 
hostility, as ever deformed the bosojn of man. 
Gathering around him a small band of wise and pro- 
vident men in the city of New-York, a public meet- 
ing was called, and he there read the memorial. 
So little interest did the subject excite among the 
good people of that city,' that it was read to empty 
benches, and an insignificant, yawning auditory. At 
that time I was unfledged in public life, a novice to 
its fluctuations, and in the young flood of youthful 
ambition. My heart sunk as I contemplated the 
grave, which seemed yawning upon this godlike 
work; and I felt that nothing but a dispensation 
from on high, could rescue it from the tomb. De 
Witt Clinton and his associates were not, however, 
appalled. The Memorial was circulated through 
the State, and presented at the ensuing session to the 
Legislature. If that dispensation were indeed ne- 
cessary, it was accorded : for so sudden, so important, 
so august a change in the opinions of a republic, and 
in those of its representatives, has rarely been wit- 
nessed. It seemed as if a new light had burst upon 
the body politic, and cheered it into a temporary ob- 
livion of local prejudices, and party animosities. At 
that session, commissioners were appointed to ex- 
plore and report, and the foundation laid for every 
future exertion. 

I am ashamed to be so prolix, but the subject is 
dear to me. # It .was my entrance into public life, and the 
vortex of politics. Whether in my march through its 
eventful way, another vision as splendid and beneficent, 
is to brighten into effulgent reality, may well be doubt- 
ed. But upon whatever shore the vicissitudes of des- 
tiny may strand me, it will always be a proud and wel- 
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id Canal, come gratulation, that at so early a period of my life, I 
was permitted by the supreme disposer of this great 
drama, to appreciate the importance of this measure; 
and that in a serious appeal to that Legislature, I con- 
tributed the mite of my talents to promote it. 

No, Sir — Let political pismires crawl round the 
monument of public prosperity which De Witt Clinton 
and his associates have reared, and strive to undermine 
its buttresses. The effort is vain. De Witt Clin- 
ton is the Father of the Grand Canal. After 
it had died in the icy embrace of public prejudice and 
party-spirit, it was his noble prerogative to unfold the 
prison doors of its tomb, to call it from the clay-cold 
tenement in which it slumbered, to breathe into its 
withered form the breath of life, to clothe it with ma- 
jesty and attractive grace, and exhibit it to the heads 
and hearts of his countrymen, as an anointed messen- 
ger from on high, to crown them with joy and glad- 
ness. It was his sublime privilege, to stand towering 
in the front of the conflict, leading forth in battle array 
our noblest and most godlike natures, breasting with 
them the full tide of prejudice, and party, and personal 
hate, and personal ambition; pouring, with resistless 
power, the broad and glowing stream of intellectual 
fire upon the brows of adversaries, withering opposi- 
tion as it fell, and lighting the way to affluence, pros- 
perity, and glory. And long after his humanity shall 
be mouldering in the tomb, and the hand of destiny 
shall have consigned to one common silence, those who 
now love, and those who now hate him, the anthems 
of the patriot and the sage, will find, in accompanying 
benedictions to his memory and the memory of his as- 
sociates, a welcome passport to the throne of God. 
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Is Oils, Sir, the rhapsody of a deluded enthusiast? ,lllprual ' 
' J prove nm 

Look round our country and tell me, where slumbered 

1815, the spirit eor Internal Improvement, 
which now animates every patriotic bosom from the 
fountain of the Mississippi to the mouth of the Penob- 
It was not yet in embryo. The materials for 
its organization were doubtless in being, but thoy lay 
tattered over our country, like atoms in chaos, devoid 
' a vivifying principle? Is the resurrection of that 
spirit, to form an epoch in the annals of our coun- 
try? As if clothed with a divine legation, it has, 
in the short lapse of three years, entered the under- 
standing and the heart of the humblest peasant, and 
cheered and animated as it entered. In every quar- 
ter of our country, it has already stimulated the 
avidity of the rich, and roused the ambition of the 
great. Passing with gigantic strides from the shade 
of private life, and gathering vigour and brightness as 
it passed, it has entered, with sublime and overawing 
majesty, the halls of legislation, not in one section of 
our country, but in all, breathing every where " peace 
on earth and good will to men ;" mitigating the feroci- 
ties of party; illustrating patriotism; entwining private 
interest with public good, and exalting the dignity of 
our nature, by assimilating our country to 'heaven, and 
ourselves to Cod. If there be not in the contempla- 
tion of such a spectacle, wherewith to ennoble the un- 
derstanding and swell the heart, to what incentives 
shall we look for the indulgence of that enthusiasm, 
which constitutes the divinity within us? If the con- 
servation of our State Sovereignties be vital to the 
perpetuation of our Government, what system is so 
congenial as that, which, by animating intercourse and 
interchange, brightens the chaina of interest, and the 
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internal Im- c h arms of association ? by imparting mercurialism and 

provenient. # ... 

enterprise to individual character, elevates the standard 
of individual appreciation ? by enhancing the necessity 
and advantage of knowledge, accelerates its diffusion ? 
by augmenting the responsibilities of justice, incites 
vigilance and purity? by facilitating the subjugation of 
the. wilderness, raises up adorers to God, where the 
panther and the wolf now prowl ? and finally, by de- 
veloping State resources, discloses defects in govern- 
ment, and promotes improvement; expands its patron- 
age, and offers incentives to ambition; replenishes its 
treasury, and affords temptations to the developement 
of all measures conducive to the prosperity, the power, 
and pride of the State ? If our happiness as a people, 
depend upon the preservation of our Union, what 
system so endearitfg, as that whichientombs all distinc- 
tions of North and South, of East and West ? which 
gives to the mind of our country one common tenden- 
cy ? which unites us in one common scheme of social 
exertion*, assimilates our feelings, our thoughts, our in- 
terests, and our actions; " gives to our distinct com- 
munities, the image of relations in blood, binds up their 
happiness in our dearest domestic tie^ ; keeping inse- 
parable and cherishing with the warmth of all their 
combined atad mutually reflected charities, our Union, 
our State sovereignties, our social interests, and our do- 
mestic affections ?" If the diffusion of temperate 
liberty, and the melioration of the human race, be 
objects worthy of human ambition, what spectacle can 
you exhibit to the gazo of nations, so august and im- 
posing, as that of a puissant nation of freemen, (whose 
empire enfolds almost every climate that can cherish 
the frame, and* whose soil is prolific in almost every 
fruit that can delight the taste of man) wielding its 
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combined mental, moral, and physical energies, not to Interna1 ,m - 
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aggrandize its power by devastation and carnage, but 
to enhance the measure of human enjoyment, by 
44 making two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before ;" to elaborate, not the chains which manacle the 
spirit, and bind down the heart of man in ignorance 
and misery, but those bands which " his heart owns, 
and his understanding ratifies," e.s most congenial to 
his dearest interests, and most conducive to the perpe- 
tuation of his noblest rights ? to weave in one splendid 
and indissoluble tissue, its interests and its principles;, 
its domestic and its political relations; its morals and 
its enjoyments; its State and its National policy; ita 
individual independence, and its national sovereignty; 
its prosperity and happiness at home, and its illus- 
tration of them abroad; standing in the presence of 
heaven and of earth, a glorious monument of the bles- 
sings of temperate* liberty, and of a government based 
in the wisdom and affections of a free, high-minded, 
and virtuous people ? 

And shall the man, who was file-leader to the cho- 
sen band, which gave life and animation to this spirit, 
be trampled upon by the community he has blessed, 
his honours tarnished, and his name consigned to ob- 
loquy ? Shall he, after having pioneered the way amid 
darkness and sorrow, and led us, in the adoption of the 
Grand Canal, to one of the most august triumphs over 
political infirmity and vice, that was ever exhibited 
to human contemplation, be stripped by political incen- 
diaries of his fair renown ? — incendiaries, who, when 
he was buffeting the storm, laughed at his struggles, 
and stigmatized him as a political maniac ? who stabbed 
this measure, so replete with blessings to the commu- 
nity, because they conceived the blow would reach hi> 

R 
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Internal Im- h ear t ? w h breasted it at every stage, with the most 
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unrelenting and diabolical persecution ? who pursued 
it, even after it had emerged from the wilderness of 
public doubt and suspicion, into the sunshine of public 
confidence and regard? and who, when it had forced 
its triumphant way, and attained by the nurture and 
wisdom of its friends, such vigour and brightness as to 
silence scepticism, and wither opposition, have had the 
audacity to deck themselves in its plumes, and to at- 
tempt upon its pinion, to glide into public station and 
favour? No, Sir — Some sparks, be assured, still linger 
in the bosoms of my fellow citizens, of a virtue called 
Gratitude. They may for a time, be dimmed by the 
Vapour of party-spirit, of personal resentment, and of 
_ misrepresentation: but they still live, and require only 
the breath of truth, to revive and reanimate them. 
My countrymen are not yet casuists enough to believe, 
that private vice can well consist with public virtue ;* 
that personal malice unrelentingly sustained, is a wel- 
come pledge of political charity ; that the policy which, 
for personal aggrandizement, dictates malignant and 
Venomous hostility to a public blessing to-day, because 
it is in the shade, and sycophantic adulation of it to- 
morrow, because it is in the sunshine, is most conducive 
to the preservation of republican principles, or the 
cause of morality. 

It is not, however, to the Grand Canal alone, that 
public attention has been directed, since Governor Clin- 
ton entered upon the administration. The Northern 

P 

* When I speak of private vice, I allude to drunkards, cock- 
fighters, gamesters, and debauchees : and singular as it may 
seem, few who may read these pages, and are at all conversant 
with our public affairs, will hesitate one moment in appropri- 
ating the remark* 
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Canal uniting the Hudson with Lake Cham plain, f J^2JST 
and opening an uninterrupted communication between 
New- York and St. John's, giving the State of Vermont 
access to an additional market, and facilitating its inter- 
course with every part of the State of New- York, has 
been commenced, and will probably be finished this 
season. Public attention has been invited to the im- 
provement of the Hudson ; an elaborate inquiry insti- 
tuted ; a new commission appointed ; a report directed ; 
funds appropriated, and such a spirit infused, as must 
eventuate well. Lakes Erie and Ontario have been 
explored, and the most commodious scites for harbours 
reported. And every facility has been afforded, and 
every inducement offered to a perfect exposition of our 
internal condition, which a provident administration 
could devise. 

Connected, however, with this branch of civil po- 
lice, is one subject which has not yet been touched. 
When Governor Clinton entered upon office, the pro- 
fession of Agriculture was regarded with a sour and Agriculture 
jaundiced eye. Commerce and the learned profes- 
sions were thronged with votaries, and established the 
fashion of the day. The law was crowded with dis- 
ciples, and the community paid the tax of supporting 
them: but Agriculture was almost universally contemn- 
ed, and the farmer viewed as little better than a day- 
labourer. As it was contemned, so its interests had 
been utterly neglected; and it had even become a 
question of doubt, whether it was a proper subject for 
legislative aid.* 

~- — — - — I ■■ ■ ■ I I .... I. .. I. I -» 

* Bold as this assertion may appear, it is verified, I believe, 
by the recollections of almost every reflecting man in the corns 
raunity, who had turned his attention to this subject* 
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upon it in the following impressive words : — " It has 
44 not been sufficiently understood, that Agriculture is 
44 a science as well as art; that it demands the labour 
" of the mind as well as of the hands ; and that its sue- 
44 cessful cultivation is intimately allied with the most 
44 profound invest igfations of philosophy, and the most 
44 elaborate exertions of the human mind. If not the 
44 exclusive duty, it is certainly the peculiar province of 
44 the State Governments, to superintend and advance 
44 the interests of Agriculture. To this end, it is ad- 
44 visable to constitute a Board composed of the most 
44 experienced and best-informed Agriculturalists, and to 
44 render it their duty to diffuse agricultural knowledge; 
44 to correspond with the county societies ; to commu- 
44 nicate to them beneficial discoveries and improve- 
44 ments; to introduce useful seeds, plants, trees, and 
44 animals, implements of husbandry and labour-saving 
44 machines; to explore the minerals of the country, and 
44 to publish periodically, the most valuable observa- 
44 tions and treatises on husbandry, horticulture and 
44 rural economy." And in 1819, he followed up this 
blow with the following remarks : — 44 Having on a for- 
44 mer occasion, solicited the attention of the Legisla- 
4< ture tp the encouragement of Agriculture, I have to 
44 express my regret at the failure of a measure, gene- 
44 rally admitted to be proper and expedient, on account 
44 of a difference of opinion as to its modification. That 
44 this important pursuit is the foundation of wealth, 
44 power and prosperity ; that it requires the energies 
44 of the mind, as well as the labours of the body; that 
44 it demands the light of science to guide its progress, 
44 and the munificence of government to accelerate its 
44 movements, to extend its usefulness, and to diffuse its 



" blessings, are positions which cannot be controverted. Agriculture. 

44 Why should the countenance of the State be required 

44 for the encouragement of the arts and sciences in 

44 general, and Agriculture, the most important of all 

44 arts, the most useful of all sciences, be alone pro- 

44 scribed from participation in its bounty? 9 ' 

It is natural to suppose, that opinions so unequivo- 
cal, and urged with such solemn solicitude by the Chief 
Magistrate would not pass unheeded. Nor did they. 
An intelligent and patriotic class of men in every part of • 
the State, who had long deplored the perversion of the 
public mind, now formed a rallying point, and sprang 
up, as it were at a glance, into a large and powerful 
body. The signal was echoed from one end of th.e 
State to the other: public feeling was stimulated, and 
a strenuous effort made to procure a liberal appropria- 
tion for the^endowment of an agricultural professorship, 
and the distribution of premiums. Owing, however, to 
some dark and foul intrigues, which are well under- 
stood, though it is useless to fatigue you with them, the 
effort failed in the session of 1818: but public attention 
was awakened. In the course of the summer, several 
agricultural societies were formed in different counties: 
and in the autumn, Governor Clinton made a tour 
through the Western District, attended the fairs and 
cattle-shows, which were then held. for the first time, 
expatiated upon the importance and dignity of agricul- 
ture, and gave its promotion the full weight of his offi- 
cial station and personal character. Factionists assail- 
ed him in all directions. They represented him as 
carrying blank commissions to court popularity: as 
hobbling among calves and pigs, and cracking jokes 
with the rabble; and endeavoured to besmear the whole 
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Agriculture. e flf or t with ridicule.* But he permitted them to relieve 
their jaundice, and illustrate their impotent depravity: 
and we are now beginning to reap the fruits of his wis- 
dom. Two years have not yet elapsed, and public senti- 
ment has undergone an entire reformation. Agriculture 
is regarded with complacency, and advancing with a firm 
stride to its natural station. Farmers have already lost 
their solicitude to educate their children for the counting- 
house or the bar; have imbibed a more correct and exalt- 
• ed opinion of their own vocation, and an ambition to be 
distinguished in it. Agricultural societies have been 
formed in almost every county of the State. An ap- 
propriation of 812,000 per annum, has been made by 
the Legislature, for the purpose of providing premiums. 
Committees of observation, whose business is to tra- 
verse each county respectively, and report the condition 
of every farm within it, have been appointed by almost 
every society ; and incentives held out for a faithful 
and earnest discharge of their duties. An universal 
excitement has been produced. Our most distinguish- 
ed and valuable citizens have almost every where taken 
the lead. One of the Judges of our Supreme Court, is 
a candidate for a premium,f and all his vast political 
and nigral influence is bent to a diffusion of his own 
patriotic feelings. Many of our public functionaries 
are similarly actuated. Our public prints find disserta- 
tions on agriculture, in some of its numerous ramifica- 
tions, the only passport to circulation. And even our 
girls, with a spirit that would do honour to the household 
of Cincinnatus, have twined their tresses into premi- 

* See the filthy columns of the National Advocate, and the 
unworthy remarks of some country prints at that time, 
t Our Chief Justice, Ambrose Spencer. 
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urns, and pledged them as a bribe, not to the best Agriculture, 
dancer nor tandem driver, not to the simpering dandy, 
corsetted and pomatumed, who shall render himself 
most agreeable by becoming most contemptible, but to 
the lofty youth who has genius, to conceive, and spirit 
to mould that system, which will best transform sterility 
into verdure, and most assimilate the face of nature, in 
appropriate value and loveliness, to their own endear- 
ing perfections.* 

Such, my friend, is the brief outline of Governor 
Clinton's administration. It is now two years since he 
entered upon the duties of his office, and, within 
that short period, all these impressive changes have 
been wrought. How far his opinions had influence in 
stimulating or directing the deliberations of the Legis- 
lature, it would be presumptuous to inquire. But it is 
not unbecoming his advocates to indulge the grateful 
recollection, th^t every great and good measure, which 
has been adopted during the last three years, was'ori- 
ginated, advocated or earnestly recommended by him. 

In addition, however, to this splendid catalogue of 

ADOPTIONS, a valuable list of RECOMMENDATIONS still Recororaen- 

remains, undigested by the Legislature, and waiting for a ^ 
future deliberation. Of the importance and magnitude 
of these supernumeraries, an estimate may be formed 
from the following exhibit. 



* The young ladies of Montgomery County have wove their 
hair into a watch-chain, and offered it as a premium for the best 
treatise on Agriculture. 
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R dattoBw!" 1 " ' HE HAS REC °MMENDED 

A Statistical Survey of the State, 

A Professorship of Agriculture, 

A System to encourage Manufactures, 

A Reform in the quality of Flour 9 

A Revision of the Turnpike Code, 

Introduction of LancasttrianTeacliers into Common Schools, 

Liberality towards the Profession of Medicine, 

System for disposing of the Indians within our territory. 

Radical Reform of our Poor Laws, 

Establishment of Military Schools, 

Plan to Uniform the Militia, 

Erection of Arsenals, 

A Revision of the Criminal Code, as to 

Forgery, 

Petit Larceny, and 

Solitary Cells,* 

besides a host of minor importance. ' 
« ,. . , »*. Look back then, Sir, upon the record I have just 

Political Dis- ... 

cord. unfolded, and tell me if there is not, in the contempla- 
tion of such a spectacle, wherewith to cheer the patriot- 
ism, and animate the pride of every man who loves his 
country, his State, or his fire-side ? Is there not where- 
with to inspire confidence and affection, and guarantee 
a generous and enthusiastic support ? Why then, you 
ask, is your State, the wisdom and magnificence of 
whose civil polity is the theme of universal admiration, 
convulsed to its foundations ? Why is your State, which 
has so gloriously led the van in that stupendous system 
of internal improvement, which is now moving like the 
sun, with the steps of a giant, over the face of our 
country, and like that sun, clearing and brightening 
where it moves, torn by conflicting parties, and rapidly 
verging to that condition, in which it will become a 

* See Appendix U. 
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laughing-stock to its associate States, and a foot-ball Po,ltlca J Dfe ~ 
for every national juggler? Why is it, that at the very 
moment you are in the full tide of successful experi- 
ment, unrivalled by any republic in the Union, in mu- 
nificent appropriations for learning, for science, for the 
arts, for internal improvements, and every branch of 
civil police that can brighten the prosperity, or warm 
the generous pride, of your citizens ; adorned by a 
Chief Magistrate, whose private character is unsullied, 
and whose public life is a portrait of public services; 
buttressed and embellished by a judiciary, whose pro- 
fundity and wisdom have attracted applause in foreign 
climes, and whose judicial integrity is unblenched; 
blessed by a benign dispensation of the Almighty with 
a location, which renders your State the heart of our 
stupendous national frame, and the grand reservoir of 
its wants a*nd its superfluities; with a breast teeming in 
wanton luxuriance of products to invigorate, and fruits 
to enliven; with a bosom affluent in treasures, and in- 
viting research ; with monuments of natural sublimity 
unrivalled upon the globe, arresting the judgment, and 
overawing even the imagination; with a galaxy of 
sages, who have illustrated the country they dwell in, 
and raised the standard of human nature ; with a band 
of citizens, ardent, enterprising, and generous ; with 
missionaries of divine truth to cherish your nobler af- 
fections, to guide your passions, and inculcate forbear- 
ance ;— why, with all these incentives to harmony and 
good will (incentives that your hearts must own, for 
God has ratified them), why, you may well ask, is it, 
that you have buried all sense of the station you occu- 
py, and the duties it imposes ? have not only unsheath- 
ed the dagger of party-spirit, but have edged with a 
venom as diabolical and damned, as was ever distilled 

S 
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Political Dis- j n fa e alembic of hell? have arrayed brother against 

cord. m J o 

brother, and parent against child? and exhibited your- 
selves to the attentive gaze of the Union, in the ob- 
scene and disgusting attitude of political harpies, pol- 
luting all the fair and lovely fruits, which your departed 
virtue and the blessing of God had lavished, and for- 
feiting every just claim to prosperity at home, or csti- 
• mation abroad ?• 

Federalists. Alas ! my friend, it is too true. We are indeed 
divided. At this very moment, when an unexampled 
lustre is glowing around us, some of our fellow citizens 
look upon the scene with cold and churlish apathy, 
sneer at it as a game in which they have no stake, in 
the result of which they have no concern, because they 
are old-fashioned federalists. They can listen to the 
roar of demagogues, who are striving to boost them- 
selves into power upon the confusion {hey create, and 
listen without indignation, because they are oldfashion- 
ed federalists. They can hear the men, who are lav- 
ishing the best energies of life to illustrate and ennoble 
our native State, to brighten and cheer our fire-sides, 
and to purify and embellish the altars of our God, tra- 
duced and insulted ; they can behold these men buffet- 
ting with political ruffians, who would, without remorse, 
mount to power upon the blood-stained and mangled 
carcases of the victims ; with political incendiaries, 
whose weapon is jacobinism, and whose triumph will 
be moral desolation, and feel no throb of sympathy nor 
patriotism, because they are old fashioned federalists. 
And yet these men plume themselves upon a rigid 
sense of honour, and a devout discharge of every duty, 
which the Almighty has enjoined ! 

Republicans. Other classes of our citizens see that some wheels 
in the machine of government are turned by men.. 
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whose probity and talents they admire, but whose poll- R «P ubUcaM " 
tical opinions, five years ago, differed from theirs ; and 
denounce the administration, because they are old- 
fashioned republicans. They venerate the memory of 
George Clinton; they recall with delight the awful 
period of 1801, when his nephew stood in the front 
rank of republicanism, a pillar of fire to its friends, and 
of cloud to its foes. They acknowledge with pride his 
long and faithful services in the republican ranks. They 
welcomed his restoration to the bosom of the whole 
republican party in 1817, and the seal that was set of 
oblivion to the past. They then honored him with the 
highest confidence they had to bestow, and rallied round 
him as a pillar of strength and beauty. But because he 
has expelled from office, men who were sparing no 
effort to tumble him from hie seat, to distract his ad- 
ministration, and divide the republican party ; and has 
filled the vacancies with men of integrity and talent, 
who have supported his administration, and will sup- 
port it, they denounce him as unworthy of confidence, 
because they are old-fashioned republicans. In 1818, 
Governor Clinton is the friend of President Monroe, 
and his advocates in Congress, give a cordial support 
to the President's administration : but in 1812, he obey- 
ed the unanimous wish of a republican convention in this 
State, and became a candidate for the presidency; 
and is therefore unworthy the support of old-fashioned 
republicans. In 1801, he recommended Daniel D. 
Tompkins to the bench of the Supreme Court; in 
1807, he abetted his election to the chair of State, 
with the whole influence of his talents, his charac- 
ter, and his exertions; and since that period, has 
uniformly supported his administration. In 1819, 
Daniel D. Tompkins publicly approbates Governor 
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Republicans. Clinton's system of measures, and disavows, in re- 
peated instances, and in various quarters, of the 
Union, the slightest disposition to thwart or oppose 
him. But in the course of the same year, upon the 
construction of a fiscal law, Daniel D. Tompkins 
differs in opinion from Archibald M'Intyre, and 
therefore De Witt Clinton merits the execration of 
old-j ashioned republicans ! ! ! 
History of There was a time, when party-spirit wore some 
ar Y ' jewels in her coronet, that deserved admiration ; and 
votaries could feel in their devotions, the influence 
of some lofty virtues. When Hamilton and Madison 
differed in J 791, upon the construction of the Con- 
stitution, there was both in the subject itself, and 
the consequences to which it led, wherewith to fill 
the most patriotic solicitude. It was not a discus- 
sion of considerations temporary in their nature, nor 
transient in their consequences; but enduring as 
the frame of our government. And when the sages 
of our country, who had bled for its liberties, took 
sides in the controversy, and ranged under different 
banners, their motives could not be impeached, nor 
the importance of the stake doubted. It was not 
then a mere struggle for place and power. The lines 
of opinion were distinctly marked, and obvious to 
eVery eye. To our blunter faculties, they separated 
,the policy of a large standing army, a navy, inter- 
nal taxes, high salaries, a complicated sinking fund, 
an administration clothed with extensive patronage, 
from that which spared all this machinery, simplified 
the movements of government, and confided its sup- 
port to its lightness : while to a more searching in- 
quiry, they exhibited, in the spirit of the respective 
systems, discrepances of a nature so subtle and pro- 
found, as to affect vitally the whole frame and polity 
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©f our government. Such objects, " dividing our Hi p^l of 
greatest intellects, might seduce our most ardent 
exertions. If there was discord, its origin was prin- 
ciple ; and every citizen who reflected at all, and en- 
listed under any banner, knew what he was con- 
tending for, and could put an appreciation upon its 
value. 

Recall our situation in this State in 1801, and 
the preceding suggestions will be corroborated. 
Hamilton and Rufus King led the • van against 
George Clinton and the phalanx of republicanism. 
All had lavished the best energies of life to establish 
our independence: .and the influence they exerted 
upon the public mind, corresponded with the purity 
of their patriotism, and the vast ness and vigour of their 
minds. The State was convulsed to its foundations. 
Party-spirit mingled and blended itself in gvery cir- 
cle, not as a stranger, who was to be treated with 
passing courtesy, and forgotten when departed ; but 
as an endearing companion, influencing every move- 
ment, and swaying every emotion. Under both ban- 
ners was a host of gallant and generous spirits, whose 
sole motive to action was public good, and whose 
differences of opinion, thofigh vital and radical, were 
sincere and pure. And under both banners, though 
with different visages, was a band of political har- 
pies, whose Cod was place, whose religion was 
money, and who worshipped with hungry devotion. . , 
Both of these bands were jacobinsLin heart, but their 
form of adoration was,dif&renli|RB one being tur- 
bulent and blustering ; the oth^Ry,' sycophantic, 
and Jesuitical. 

Ip 1812, when war was declared, party-spirit had 
attained its zenith. And the scenes that were acted 
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History of j n our Legislature in 1313, are awful monuments of 
its deformity. But in 1814, when the war put on a 
ferocious aspect ; when our capital was sacked, and 
* our matrons' polluted ; when our national treasury 
was bankrupt, and Great Britain avowed her dispo- 
sition to maim the rising Hercules in the cradle, 
party-spirit drooped. Jacobins still swelled their 
throats, but the well-disposed arid virtuous suspend- 
ed their prejudices, and with one heart poured forth 
to save their country. Rufus King, Matthew Clark- 
son, Cadwallader D. Colden, and a host of federalism 
were seen at the side of Daniel D. Tompkins, Mari- 
nus Willet, and De Witt Clinton, all tugging with 
one strong pull. Peace came, and we found our- 
selves, as it were, in a new aera of being. Our anti- 
quated prejudices, which we had wrapped so closely 
round us, no longer fitted. Our most cherished 
opinions, which we had hugged so fondly, no longer 
seemed natural to us. We looked for our bitter and 
deadly animosities, and found they were gone over 
to the enemy. Our minds and our hearts seemed to 
be transported into a new region, where all ajawtnd 
was bright, and fragrant, and joyous ; and we felt 
happy, but strange. We tried to find fault, to be 
petulant and fretful ; but the effort sat with so ill a 
grace, that we were ashamed of it ourselves. In the 
very act of chiding, the dangers we had shared and 
just escaped, rose up and called us heartless. The 
garden of sweeJHjgito which peace had just ushered 
us, and the visflJB beauties which it opened to our 
view, taught us we were ungrateful, and invited us 
to unite in gathering the rich flowers that lay shower- 
ed before us, in weaving them into a social garland; 
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and twining and clasping it round our domestic af- Hi p a r r t y. ef 
factions and happiness, and our public prosperity. 

Such were the sentiments and feelings of the 
pure and intelligent spirits in both ranks, to whom 
the return of peace afforded an opportunity of look- 
ing back upon past errors, and forward to golden 
prospects. The jacobins of both parties still croaked^ 
with owlish melody, the notes of discord: and 
in this State a distinction was still attempted, under 
the title of war party and peace party. But the 
effort was vain. The blow was struck. Political 
distinctions became daily more faint; and in 1817, 
the republicans of the State, burying all past 
feuds, called De Witt Clinton to the chair. The 
federalists declared themselves disbanded,* and sup- 
ported his election : but the jacobins of both parties 
resisted it with venomous malignity. He was called, 
not because he was wedded to the worn out distinc- 
tions of 1 790, but because he was a high-minded and 
liberal republican, who had rendered important ser- 
vices, who possessed talents they needed, and integ- 
rity they honoured. He was called, not upon a 
pledge to confine political favours to any class of 
men, but to bind up the broken feelings of the State, 
to clothe talent and probity with station, and to 
promote public prosperity. And he wa3 called, riot 
by a convention at Albany, gulled by arch knaves 
and drilled to betray its constituents, but by an over- - 
whelming burst of public opinion, publicly express- 
ed, and commanding that convention to select him 
at the peril of denunciation..! 



«*«■■ 



* The gazettes of that period, attest thiafact. 
t See the resolutions pasted in the different Counties of the 
State, as published in th$ different gazettes. 
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Jfrrty ° f What crimes then, you ask, has Governor Clinton 
committed, since he entered upon the administration, 
which have roused tiiis bellowing and re-bellowing 
clamour, which disturbs even our cotton plantations ? 
Let me tell you. 

It is well known, that at the time Governor Clin- 
ton was nominated by the republican party in 1817, 
a band of federal jacobins and a band of republi- 
can jacobins interposed every possible obstacle to 
defeat it. It is also well known, that at the election 
no opposition appeared. Let us then suppose a high- 
minded and honourable man called from retirement 
by his fellow-citizens, and invested with high respon- 
sibilities; and inquire what system of measures 
would naturally recommend itself as most conducive 
to his honour and to their good. If his accession to 
power was marked by political cabal and division, a 
due regard to political obligations and the harmony 
of administration, would incline him to shed political, 
favours upon partisans and supporters. If it was the 
unanimous voice of a mighty people, he would contem- 
plate all with the same complacency ; and conscious 
that unanimity of opinion, though always desirable, 
is rare of occurrence, and short of duration, would 
spare no effort to strengthen and prolong it. But 
if, under an apparent calm, an earthquake slumber- 
ed ; if the tempest was brewing beneath, while the 
surface appeared serene, it would be his province 
and duty to be true to the great causes, which, in 
isuch an hour, had turned the public eye upon him ; 
to bear in mind that a storm always succeeds a calm ; 
to fortify himself in the confidence of the virtuous 
and good, by the wisdom of his measures, the patriot- 
ism of his sentiments, unwearied solicitude in con- 
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vim;-, and untired industry in prosecuting, the 
Ostein most conducive to public prosperity. In dis- 
tributing political favours, he would regard the body 
politic, not as ho wished it, but as it was — fair or 
visage but bearing in its bosom the seeds of death ; 
and conscious that there are moments, when too 
much virtue in the political, like too powerful a ca- 
thartic in the natural body, only enfeebles and ag- 
gravates, he would aim to apportion his prescription 
to the strength of the patient, as well as to the nature 
of the disease ; would avoid any sudden and. violent 
change ; would bear with minor evils, till be disco- 
vered that forbearance only fomented them ; would 
palliate, would humour, and practise every device 
which prudence and patriotism permitted, to heal 
rather than to amputate. 

J3ut the same disposition which prompted to for- 
bearance, while hope existed that forbearance would • 
conciliate, would prompt to severity, when it was 
found unavailing. If power, when robed in smiles^ 
cannot soothe hostility, power robed in terror ought 
to crush it. And the exertion becomes equally due 
to the dignity of office ; to social repose ; to the 
spirit of the guardianship which the trust of authority 
implies ; and to the insulted majesty of the people. 

That administration would be perfect, in which 
the system of measures was most wise and salutary ; 
and in which offices were distributed to the most 
vjrtuous and most fit. But even such an administra- 
tion would find opponents: and the bitterness of op- 
position would be in proportion to the want of cause 
for it. Its aliment would be envy of superior worth 
and integrity ; and its malevolence would be in pro- 
portion to the loftiness of the target, and the venom 
T 



H Krt*. rf °^ " s appetite. When wise and salutary measure! 

were recommended by Hie Chief Magistrate) it wimf 

calumniate and vilify them in the suggestion ; would 

oppose thenl in the adoption ; would thwart Ihem in 

the execution: and, at length abandoning opposition, 

when triumph was certain, would strive to floal inl< 

power upon the full tide which thai triumph had pre 

dticed. If baffled here by the indignation of an in 

suited community, a new avenue to station would 1 

Bought in gathering malcontents (a class of being 

from which Eleaven itself was not exempt) in pro fust 

ly promising offices, (for bankruptcy is always lib 

rail which it has no intention to give; in foment iui 

jealousies; in distorting facts; in fabricating has 

and unprincipled lies, and lavishing the perquisite: 

of office to give them currency ; in forging letter; 

and publishing them as genuine; in scattering firt 

brands; in suborning emissaries ; and employin 

every stratagem which cunning can devise or villainy 

sanction, to render the community restless, unhappy 

and disaffected. 

If it should happen that the principal performers 
in this drama of iniquity were plausible in their lai 
guage, and conciliatory in their manners, possessing 
rot only the talent to conceive, and the hardihooi 
to pursue, dark and base schemes for their own aggrai 
dizement upon the misery and throbbing of the State ; 
but also the power to veil them in attractive pretensions 
and to recommend them by seductive blandishments, 
would it be surprising that a portion of the commu- 
nity should feel their influence, and thus insidiously 
assailed, be disposed to place, or rather to misplace, 
some confidence in their professions? Would it be 
surprising that some, viewing the administration 
through a jaundiced atmosphere, which personal 
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hate ancl personal ambition had contrived to shed Hi p£ty.° f 
round them, should contemplate every movement 
with a malign eye, and regard even its wisdom and 
beneficence with aversion? And would it not be 
patriotic to unkennel the smiling traitors, who had 
fomented these perversities, to drag them to light 
with all their diabolical sorceries and incantations, 
and exhibit them in broad day to the attentive gaze 
and deliberate wisdom of the community ? Let us 
then examine the materials, the character, and the 
motives of the opposition to Governor Clinton. 

The first great and radical difference of opinion, Materials of 
which arose among the chieftains of the republican pposl 
party, was occasioned by the embargo in 1807. 
But the maxim of Jefferson — " obey the majority," 
swayed ; and although the republicans in the State of 
New- York, despised the whole system of paper co- 
ercion as contemptible, they submitted until 1812. At 
that time thev divided in this State, and made the first 
resistance to caucus nomination. De Witt Clinton 
competed for the presidency, and called down the 
vehgeanceofthe National Executive. Its tremendous 
influence was wielded to crush him, and a decided im- 
pression was made upon the republican party in this 
State. For a season they withdrew their confidence; 
and feelings that were then excited, still linger in 
the bosoms of some well-disposed and honourable 
men. These are diminishing daily.- 

Ever since the year 1799, De Witt Clinton has 
been in public life, and has wielded political power. 
In its exercise, it has sometimes been his duty, and 
sometimes his misfortune, to cross the path, of mul- 
titudes. Sycophancy is no ingredient in his nature. 
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Opiw'itioo f an( * ** ,e man W ^° was once * n J ure d, ra ^v forgave 
him. 
Offices. The offices in this State are not like yours, va- 

lueless. They are lucrative enough to tempt a lan- 
guid temperament, and incite pursuit. Ar^d when 
Governor Clinton came into power, every party 
made pretensions to favour ; one for devout and uni- 
form attachment, another for harmony, and a third for 
magnanimity. Federal jacobins and republican ja- 
cobins swelled the list, and poured in their claims 
with all the eagerness of hungry expectation: and 
as Governor Clinton had no miraculous power of 
making the five loaves and two fishes feed a multi- 
tude, a multitude turned from and cursed him. 

P«tty Courts. The deadly attack made upon petty courts and 
pettifoggers, and the mere machinery of law, has 
driven into new vocations a host of active and lo- 
quacious men, well fitted for partisan war : and al- 
though many of them have too much nobleness of 
mind to be swayed, yet many feel and resent the 
blow. 

These materials combined will, you .perceive, 
form a noisy and blustering, if not a powerful pha- 
lanx : and the echo will be the more frequently re- 
verberated, as their injuries are sympathetic, and 
they constitute almost all the needy and babbling 
part of the community. 

Prefectures. But there is another and more striking cause 
still. " In every government on earth/* says Jef- 
ferson, " is some trace of human weakness, some 
germ of corruption and degeneracy, which cun- 
ning will discover, and wickedness insensibly open, 
" cultivate, and improve.'' And it is the inevitable 
tendency of power, when long retained in the same 
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channel, to subside into those rotten recesses, and Prefectures, 
become tainted by them. After caucus nomina- 
tions had attained supremacy in the great councils 
of the republican party, they insinuated themselves 
into counties, and became as supreme there. The 
way was then pioneered for demagogues, and they 
soon entered it. The old standard republicans, who 
had gained the victory, by degrees gave place to a 
younger and more ardent class, who, by flattery, and 
fawning, and management, gained ascendancy in the 
caucus, were sent to the Legislalure, procured their 
creatures to be appointed to office, and by winding 
their folds one by one round the people, became 
the political prefects of the counties, and dictated 
to the Council of Appointment. The seat of power, 
instead of resting in the republican party, was trans- 
ferred in many parts of the State, to one demagogue- 
tyrant, and the whole mass of political influence was 
tainted by his corruptions.* 

When the Canal Bill was brought forward in 
1816, this holy brotherhood saw in its influence 
upon public character, a tornado that would crum- 
ble the clay foundations of their power > and in 
Governor Clinton a magistrate, with whom they 
could find no sympathy, and upon whom their de- 
nunciations would be lost. Hence their malignant 
and unrelenting opposition to the Canal, till they 
were silenced by public indignation. Hence their 
execration of Governor Clinton. Hence too, their 



# I have hesitated whether to annex a list of these political 
prefects, according to their respective counties : but as my object 
is not men, but measures, I have concluded to withhold their 
names. Every republican in the State knows the would-be-ty- 
rant in his own district. 
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Prefectures. d eV out admiration of the soft virtues and easy dis- . 
position of any magistrate, who will bend to their 
views. 

. If, Sir, such Jesuitical, vindictive and turbulent 
materials, made up of legal panders, of disappointed 
office-seekers, of recreants. from offended justice, 
and of dark and hypocritical demagogues, required 
organization, what would be the education and cast 
of the master-spirit, competent to mould them into 
malignant and diabolical harmony ? Should not his 
pupilage be passed under au impotent Robespierre, 
and his verdure be cherished by a political Schedo- 
ni? should he not come into life, imbued with the 
pure and dark venom that distorts the one, and the 
oily, serpentine treachery, that illustrates the other? 
At once specious in address, courteous in de- 
meanour, wary, sagacious, and unprincipled, should 
he not be endued with every ingredient of am- 
bition but its virtue, and recognize power as his only 
deity? should he not, true and erect, like the sun- 
flower, to the God of his idolatry, and like it, crook- 
ed to every other object, to-day fawn parasitically 
on the friend who had cherished his infancy, and to. 
morrow, when the ladder was no longer useful, stab 
him, and cast him off? to-day be the blistering par- 
tisan of Governor Clinton, echoing paeans to his re- 
publicanism, and to-morrow denounce him as a re- 
creant? to-day aim a death-blow at the Canal, and 
to-morrow eulogize and advocate it ? to-day refuse 
to yield to a republican majority, and to-morrow, 
appeal to the sympathies of republicans? but in 
every change maintaining native duplicity of charac- 
ter, and exerting instinctive sycophancy to popular 
opinion ? But I forbear. Individual obliquity, how- 
ever detestable, is not the object of present inquiry : 
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and I want leisure to give vent to the indignation Prefectures 
which swells at the contemplation of such active and 
venomous prostitution. 

If this were a rude and faint outline of the moral 
features of one of the chieftains who directs the 
opposition to Governor Clinton, and such the mate- 
rials which they had to mould, you will readily di-' 
vine the nature of the warfare that would be con- 
ducted. But some of its incidents are indispensable 
to a due appreciation ; and in unfolding them, I will 
be as concise as candour will permit 

There are men in those ranks, whom I would not 
intentionally wound, who breathe in an atmosphere 
pf infatuation, and have so long listened to the dark- 
est and foulest calumnies against Governor Clinton, 
that they instinctively ask, " can any good come 
out of Nazareth ?" To this class the succeeding re- 
marks will not apply. But to 'that brotherhood, which 
burled Governor Clinton into retirement in 1815; 
which stigmatized the Canal, till to stigmatize me- 
naced political death; which heaped calumnies moun- 
tain-high upon his head, under the vain hope of bury- 
ing his talents and character; which has employed 
every device to thwart his administration, and dis- 
tract the State — they do apply. 

At the very moment, Sir, that Governor Clinton 
was nominated by the republican party in this State, 

A BAND OF POLITICAL INCENDIARIES WAS ORGANIZING 
THROUGHOUT «T IN SECRET HOSTILITY. At the Very 

moment this holy band was making professions of 
harmony in the convention of 1817, and giving 
pledges to support the nomination, the plot was ma- 
turing to destroy him. At the very moment the great 
republican party were opening their arms to an 
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Prefectures, oblivious and cordial embrace, and interchanging con- 
gratulations upon the splendid prospects just dawn- 
ing on the State, this hallowed band was stealing 
the march upon their unsuspecting magnanimity, to 
fill the halls of legislation with smiling foes. Pro- 
fessing to be republicans, they secretly abjured sub- 
mission to the will of a republican majority. Pro- 
fessing devotion to Governor Clinton, they echoed 
every pledge of support, and stabbed him through 
every loop-hole. 

For the honour of the State, I wish these were 
rhetorical flourishes. But they are facts too painfully 
fresh in the bosoms of republicans to be denied. In 
1817, before Governor Clinton had" exercised one fui^ 
tion of his office, he was stigmatized by their leading 
print as the enemy of the National Executive. The 
friends of Governor Clinton and Lieutenant-Governor 
Taylor were branded as a faction. The republican 
convention at Albany was denounced as the fruit of 
corruption. The canal was lampooned and black- 
guarded.* 

Shortly after his inauguration, the panders who fill 
that gazette, accused Governor Clinton of interfering 
with the Pennsylvania election, and of employing pimps 
to intrigue in different parts of the Union for the pre- 
sidency.f Then an infamous letter was hatched up and 
concocted at Glen's Falls, and published in the National 
Advocate with all the solemn plausibilities of truth, and 
all the ingredients of the most * diabolical falsehood: 
and the whole volume of billingsgate was poured forth, 



* See the National Advocate of May, 1817. 
f See the National Advocate, May 3d, 24th, 31st, and Sep* 
tember, 1817. 
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which a foul pestilence in human form could cater for Keraarl " 
(he hungry maw of infuriate disappointment; — all tend- 
g to exhibit Governor Clinton as an arch intriguer; 
degrade the exalted office he Gils; to depreciate the 
;harac(er ana standing of the State ; and to insult the 
republican party. 

At Washington, no pains Were spared to poison the 
iendly disposition of the President. Emissaries were 
nt from different sections of the State, to infuse into 
nd of the cabinet that Governor Clinton was 
itriguing for the presidential chair; that he was trying 
:o crush the old republican party, and that all his pro- 
: essions were hollow. Nay, they stopped not there, 
he republican party itself was calumniated, as having 
ieen bribed through its representatives, and the legis- 
lature described, as in the very last and foulest stage of 
political and moral corruption.* 

Such was the first scene in this smiling, Jacobinical 
drama. Let us turn our attention to another. At the 
opening of the session of the Legislature in 1818, Go- 
ernor Clinton, in one of the most impressive speeches 
iver delivered to a State Legislature, depicted the con- 
tion of the State, and announced his system of policy. 
The speech was echoed and re-echoed in every quar- 
ter of our country, and every where tended to elevate 
our State character. Every generous and higb-souled 
New-Yorker felt proud of the State that claimed him, 
and his heart swelled with exultation, as he caught a 
glimpse of the high destiny to which it was tending. 



* These are dreadful facts, of which the evidence can be 
produced nt will. It would he an unwelcome disclosure, hut the 
names of the actors in this traitorous drama, their agents, Ike 
price, and the times are known. 
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itanarki. ^nd w ] m t, at this auspicious moment, was the conduct 
of this hallowed opposition ? True to its purpose, as 
the legions of Moloch, when hovering on the vergo of 
Heaven, it opened the legislative campaign, by insinu- 
ating two bitter enemies of the administration into the 
Council of Appointment. And how did they demean 
themselves in this most important station, the fountain 
of all favour? By thwarting every wish of the admi- 
nistration ; by fomenting jealousies between the friends 
of the Governor; by availing of every occasion, with 
♦lynx-eyed vigilance, to plant a partisan who was hostile: 
and yet inculcating that the hatchet was buried ; that it 
comported with the permanent repose of the State, and 
the magnanimity of a wise and provident administra- 
tion, to forgive past enmities, and by leaving the offices 
in the hands that held them, to conciliate the whole 
republican party ! ! 

Let us advance one step further. How did this 
band conduct in the Legislature ? I do not, you per- 
ceive, proceed hypothetically. " Actions," says Burke, 
"seldom lie;" and theirs are upon record. They first 
aimed to offer him a public insult in the legislative 
reply to his speech, and to stigmatize his leading 
measures. But* when discomfited by the indignant 
wisdom of the republican party, " it was only an honest 
difference of opinion." They assailed the canal with 
every epithet of denunciation, and every weapon of 
intellectual ferocity ; but " it was only an honest differ- 
ence of opinion." Scattering like banditti, when policy 
prompted, they were always within reach of the cat- " 
call. Dividing upon the subject of the agricultural bill, 
they contrived so to distract the Legislature with con* 
dieting plans, as to defeat the measure. They opposed 
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the finance bill with unmitigating hostility to the last Remari «« 
gasp. And although these three great cardinal mea- 
sures were vital in Governor Clinton's system of policy, 
they cloaked their venomous rancour to him, and their 
profligate disregard of the interests of the State, under 
the mantle of "an honest difference of opinion." In 
short, during this whole session, this smiling band, with 
tongues dropping manna and hearts distilling gall, bent 
the whole force of its combined influence and intellect 
to thwart Governor Clinton's administration, to obstruct 
his measures, to infuse a spirit of dissatisfaction, distrust, 
and discord — and all under the gakb of republi- 
canism ! 

Is it to be imagined that corruption so pure, so subtle, 
and venomous can be diffused through the body politic 
without contaminating it? Never has this State wit- 
nessed a Legislature, whose official career was preg- 
nant with more wisdom and ability, whose public acts 
were fraught with more permanent blessings, than the 
Legislature of 1818. Never was an occasion exhibited, 
presenting more inducements to harmony, and a fairer 
title to mutual congratulation and regard. And yet 
Sir, it is fresh in the memory of the members, that 
they separated with a heavy feeling of disappointment 
and sadness. At the very moment they could look 
back upon the acts they had passed, and the duties 
they had discharged, with a warm and hallowed emo- 
tion of patriotic pride, they were oppressed by the 
leaden weight of mutual doubts, jealousies, and suspi- 
cions. And they departed to their respective homes, 
not as faithful ministers, with the full tide of pleasurable 
sensations at the past, but of dark and chilling fore- 
bodings of the future. Need I furnish you a solution ? 
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Go, ask the leader of this holy band to unfold the i 
cord of his machinations, and the machinations of I 
patent republicans; ask him to point out the thousai 
channels, through which lie poured the rills of his 
litical venom into the hearts of the republicans oft! 
legislature, and the problem will be solved. 

Fortunately for the cause of republicanism, 
mine was sprung, sooner than it was intended. Th 
plan was to maintain the hypocritical mask, until t 
last spring election was closed; to annoy and enfeeble 
but to annoy and enfeeble covertly; to secure a r 
jority of their creatures in the nest Legislature; 
throw off the mask by degrees in the summer of 1819 
and at the opening of the session in 1820 to pount 
upon Governor Clinton with an adverse council, to hui 
his friends from office, to procure a nomination for ( 
vernor at the start, to force it as the voice of the repub- 
lican party upon the people, aud to trample Governoi 
Clinton into the dust. Eat, by the blessing of God, t 
cloven-ibot was unintentionally disclosed during 
last session, and the republican patty is roused to ; 
full sense of the dangers which menace it. 

I will not dwell upon the disgusting detail ; for fro 
my inmost soul I abhor a jacobin, and a Jacobinic sp 
rit. In its verdure it is diabolical, but in its maturity 
the foulest pestilence which the inscrutable decrees c 
protidence permit to deform the bosom of social life 
And yet in what class of jacobinism can that species h 
ranked, which stimulates men to thwart an administra- 
tion, and profess friendship? to preach harmony, and 
employ the perquisites of office to foment discord ? to 
embarrass, distract, and annoy a republican Governor, 
and all under the garb of republicanism? And yet all 
this, and more, if it were necessary to say more, has 
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:en the conduct of the opposition to the present ad- 
ministralion. 

Do you ask for proofs? I repeat, who opposed the 
canal ? who opposed the agricultural bill ? who opposed 
(he finance bill? who forged letters containing the most 
diabolical falsehoods ? who falsified the State at Wash- 
ington? who oil the wheels of hostility? who cherish dis- 
appointed office-seekers? who suborn emissaries to tra- 
vel- the Stato, and inspirit discord? who pay at this 
moment the fetid machine of subordinate agency, for 
rolling forth its volumes of calumny in every quarter 
of this State? 

These, Sir, are questions vitally affecting the re- 
pose of o'ir social circles, and the character of the 
State : and yet not a citizen within it, is at a loss for the 
"eply. The evidences are upon record. They are visi- 
ble in the journals of our Assembly and Senate; in the 
linutes of our Council ; in the public prints ; in appeals 
to our citizens; in the recollections of the banquet, and 
] the wounded hearts of the republicans of the State. 
And yet these men have the audacity to style them- 
selves republicans, and their diabolical opposition, the 
:ause of principle ! Incapable of detecting weakness 
a one solitary measure, which Governor Clinton has re- 
lomtnended since he entered upon office, they take re- 
fuge in the clouds, and stigmatize him as an intriguer. 
Incapable of denying, that his administration is crown- 
ing the State with blessings, they stir up the ashes of 
1 controversy, and denounce him as a Hartford 
Conventional. Incapable of withstanding the torrent 
of popular opinion in favour of his system of policy, 
they not only crouch to advocate the measures they 
resisted, while in resistance was hope, but, as they 
•rouch, attempt to_ ateal from him the plumes with 
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Remarks, which public gratitude had adorned him. Incapable 
of impeaching the men whom he has clothed with 
office, as destitute either of integrity or fitness, they 
avow that donations of office are the standard of re- 
publican principle, and anathematize him as a Judas 
Iscariot, who has sold his party, and forfeited public 
confidence. Incapable of understanding public good, 
unless it ministers to their personal cupidity or aggran- 
dizement, they discern no inconsistency in the opinion 
which justifies them in wielding the power and per- 
quisites of office to cripple Governor Clinton, to break 
down his popularity, and hurl him from his seat ; but 
which blackens him into a fiend-like persecutor, when 
he, after their unrelenting hate has exhausted his for- 
bearance, wields his power to hurl them from their sta- 
tions, and give repose to the State. 

Was Governor Clinton nominated by republicans ? 
was he elected by republicans? was the Grand Canal 
sanctioned by republicans ? was his whole system of 
policy, as exhibited in 1818, approved by republicans? 
Is the splendid prosperity, which now brightens our 
State, grateful to republicans ? — Even you, Sir, though 
at the distance of 800 miles, can answer. What then 
must they be, who, banqueting upon office under his ad- 
ministration, have used unwearied exertions to crush it? 
who have spared no means which their hellish inventions 
could devise, to trample it in the dust ? And yet these 
men have the audacity to appeal to the sympathies of 
republicans, as persecuted votaries of republicanism ; 
to ring the alarum-bell of discord ; and to denounce^ 
as a political traitor, the man whom the republicans 
chose but yesterday, as their guardian and protector, 
and whose public measures for public good defy ani- 
madversion. " There are." says Burke, " some follies 
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u which baffle argument; which go beyond ridicule ; Ik*** 1 **- 
€ l and which excite flo other feeling but disgust" 
Happy would it be for the State, if folly was the only 
ingredient in this chalice of iniquity. 

Such, my friend, are the materials, the character, 
and the motives of the opposition to Governor Clinton, 
that is now boiling in this State. Its object is not the 
establishment of any great and wise system of mea- 
sures conducive to public good, but the gratification 
of personal cupidity, personal hate, and personal am- 
bition. It proposes to compass its ends, not by en- 
hancing the prosperity of the State, but by revolution- 
izing ail the offices within it ; not by allaying party- 
spirit, but by fomenting it; not by conciliating its wise 
and good men into one splendid focus of usefulness, 
but by arming brother against brother, tearing off the 
bandages, in which mutual concession had just enfolded 
the cicatrizing wounds of past animosity, and convuls- 
ing us anew with all the horrors of internal discord. 
But be assured, we know and understand them : and 
we also know that the eyes of the Union are upon us. 
We are conscious of the place we occupy in its solici- 
tudes and suspicions : and we will take care to demon- 
strate, by crushing domestic traitors, and by maintain- 
ing in place and power the men who have dispositions 
and capacities to execute measures conducive to our 
prosperity and glory, and the good of the human race, 
that we understand the obligations of gratitude, and 
are not unworthy of national confidence. Be assured, 
Sir, that however distracted we may appear to you, we 
appreciate our own interests too justly, to permit noise 
to drown our sense of right, or impudence to triumph 
over our principles of honour. You may, indeed, ima- 
gine, " from the vanity, restlessness, petulance, and 
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tt«m*iU which public gratitude had adorned him. Incapable 
of impeaching the men whom ho has clothed with 
office* a* destitute either of* integrity or fitness, they 
avow that donations of office are the standard of re- 
publican principle, and anathematize him an a Judas 
Jscuriot, who ha* Bold hi* party* and forfeited public 
confidence. Incapable of understanding public good* 
unless it minister** to their pergonal cupidity or aggran- 
disement, they discern no inconsistency in the opinion 
which justifies them in wielding the power and per- 
quisite* of office to cripple Governor Clinton, to break 
down hia popularity, and hurl him from his seat ; but 
which blackens him into a fiend-like persecutor, when 
he, atW their unrelenting hate has exhausted his for* 
bearancc, wields his power to hurl them from their sta- 
tions, and give repose to the State* 

Wat Governor Clinton nominated by republicans ? 
wa* he elected by republicans? was the Grand Canal 
aanetioued by republicans? was his whole system of 
policy, as exhibited in 181U, approved by republicans? 
Is the splendid prosperity, which now brightens our 
State, grateful to republicans ? — Even you, Sit\ though 
at the distance of 800 miles, can answer* What then 
must they be, who, banqueting upon office under his ad* 
ministration, have used unwearied exertions to crush it? 
who have spared no means which their hellish inventions 
could devise, to trample it in the dust ? And yet these 
men hate the audacity to appeal to the sympathies of 
republicans, as persecuted votaries of republicanism ; 
to ring the alarum-hell of discord : and to denounce* 
as a political traitor, the man whom the republicans 
chose but yesterday, as their guardian and protector* 
and whose public measures for public good defy ani* 
madversion, " There are," savs Burke, " some follies 
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■ u which baffle argument ; which go beyond ridicule ; * ea *&*> 
c f and which excite fio other feeling but disgust." 
Happy would it be for the State, if folly was the only 
ingredient in this chalice of iniquity. 

Such, my friend, are the materials, the character, 
and the motives of the opposition to Governor Clinton, 
that is now boiling in this State. Its object is not the 
establishment of any great and wise system of mea- 
sures conducive to public good, but the gratification 
of personal cupidity, personal hate, and personal am- 
bition. It proposes to compass its ends, not by en- 
hancing the prosperity of the State, but by revolution- 
izing all the offices within it ; not by allaying party- 
spirit, but by fomenting it; not by conciliating its wise 
and good men into one splendid focus of usefulness, 
but by arming brother against brother, tearing off the 
bandages, in which mutual concession had just enfolded 
the cicatrizing wounds of past animosity, and convuls- 
ing us anew with all the horrors of internal discord. 
But be assured, we know and understand them : and 
we also know that the eyes of the Union are upon us. 
We are conscious of the place we occupy in its solici- 
tudes and suspicions : and we will take care to demon- 
strate, by crushing domestic traitors, and by maintain- 
ing in place and power the men who have dispositions 
and capacities to execute measures conducive to our 
prosperity and glory, and the good of the human race, 
that we understand the obligations of gratitude, and 
are not unworthy of national confidence. Be assured, 
Sir, that however distracted we may appear to you, we 
appreciate our own interests too justly, to permit noise 
to drown our sense of right, or impudence to triumph* 
over our principles of honour. You may, indeed, ima- 
gine, " from the vanity, restlessness, petulance, and 
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TO corroborate the positions advanced in the pre- 
ceding pages, resort was frequently had to the courtesy 
of the officers of government. , Upon every occasion, 
my applications were received with cordiality, and in- 
formation cheerfully afforded. Most of the statements 
and suggestions which follow, were derived from the 
Secretary of State, the Adjutant General and the 
Comptroller, and may be relied upon. 

A. 
COPIES OF ORDERS. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

New- York, 25th Oct. 1809. 
The Commander in Chief does hereby brevet, as 2d Majors, Majors, 
n the First Brigade of New-York Militia, Captains Charges Ensigns. 
Christian, and William M. Pluymert, who are to be assigned, by 
Brig. Gen. Steddiford, to the Regiments of Lieut. Col's Laight 
and Van Beuren. He also brevets, as Majors in the 3d Regt. of 
the said Brigade, James Oakley, Peter Tooker, John W. Jar vis, 
and John W. Brower, until the pleasure of the Council of Ap- 
pointment be made known. 

By order of the Commander in Chief, 

Wm. PAULDING, Jr. Adj. General. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

Head Quarters, City of New- York, 23d Nov. v 1811. 
The Commander in Chief is pleased to assign and brevet Captains. 
Daniel E. Dunsconib, as Captain; Charles M'Kenna, as First Lieutenants. 
Lieutenant ; and James B. Murray, as Second Lieutenant-— of a 
Company of Artillery hereby organized and attached to the 
Second Regiment of the First Brigade of Artillery. 

By order of the Commander in Chief, 

R. MACOMB, Aid-de-Camp. 




Appendix A. GENERAL ORDERS. 

City of New- York, 14tli April, 1S12. 
Suro-eoiTs &t the request of Lieut. Col. Sitcher, of the 4th Regt. of Hi© 
Mate,* Cap- First Brigade of Artillery, the Commander in Chief is hereby 
tains, Lieute- pleased to brevet in the said Reghnent, the following persons : 
nants, Brevet WM. SWA1M. - - - 2d Lieutenant, 

***>*- MATTHEW CUNNINGHAM, Surgeon's Mate, 

THOMAS SHAW, - - Captain, 

CHAS. A. W. MTHERSON, 1st. Lieutenant, 

ALEXANDER SIBBOLD, - 2d. do. 

\rn itam uDvri? ) Cornet of the Second Com- 

V ILLIAM BRYCE, * - J pany of Horge ArU||crj . 

GEORGE NIXEN, 

JOHN It. SATTERLEE, - } Captains. 

THOMAS L. RICH, 

STEPHEN A. RICH, 

JAMES RONALDS, Jr. - > 1st. Lieutenants. 

THOMAS A. RONALDS, - 

* GEORGE SHARP, 

RICHARD ERVIN, - - > 2d. Lieutenants. 
THOMAS STEVENSON, Jr. 

These Officers .are to be obeyed and respected, Agreeably to 
their brevet rank, until the Council of Appointment shall have 
signified its pleasure in reference thereto. 

By his Excellency's command, 

WM. PAULDING, Jr. Adj. Gen. 

B. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

Head Quarters, Albany, 21 Aug. 1819. 
Errors in The name of Mathew M. Menton, having by mistake been 
Council of omitted in the appointments for Col. Solomon Martin's Regt. 
Appointuieut. f Militia, in the county of Otsego ; upon the return for which 
Regt. his name appears for Captain. To remedy which, until 
the next meeting of the Council of Appointment, the Commander 
in Chief hereby assigns and brevets the said Matthew M. Men- 
ton, a Captain in the said Regt. with rank from the 31st day of 
May last, and orders and directs that he be obeyed and respected 
accordingly, until the pleasure of the Council of Appointment be 
known in the premises. 

By order of the Commander in Chief, 

ANTHy. LAMB, Lt. Col. & A. D. V. 



GENERAL ORDERS. 

r Errors in Head-Quarters, Albany, Oct. 2, 1810. 

^Council of Tne p er80 |,g recommended for Staff Officers of the Eighth 
J^dTt^t Re?t# of Cava,l 7> commanded by Lt. Col. Wm. Whipple, hav- 
Qua&master,&* n 8 Deen D y mistake appointed as a Squadron Staff, instead of a 
ter/ver-iuas- Regimental Staff; and it having been represented by the said 

Lt. Col. that the discipline of the said Regiment requires that the 
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sail) personi so recommended and appointed l»y mistake, as A 
Aforesaid, should lie empowered as soon as convenient, to act in 
the several capacities Tor which they were returned, the Com- 
mander in Chief therefore hereby assigns and brevets Oran E. 
l!;iker. Adjutant; Daniel Le Hoy, Quarter-muster; and Corne- 
lius Cuyler, Pay-master of the Eighth Regiment. 

By order or the Commander in Chief, 
SOLn. VAN RENSSELAER, Adj. General. 

c. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 
Head Quarters, New-York, 17th July, 1809. 
Al the request of Lt. Col. Van Beuren, of the Third Regi- Surgeon 
Went of the First Brigade of Infantry in New-York, the Com- Surgeon 
rnnnder in Chief assigns Jacob P. Brower, Surgeon, and Samuel Mate. 
Scoiield, Surgeon's Male, of the said Regiment- 
By enter, &c. 

Wti. PAULDING, Je. Adj. General. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

Head Quarters, Albany, IStli Sept. IBM. 
Truman Hicks is brevet led and assigned as Adjutant, Jona- Adjntant.Paj 
than Kellogg as Quarter-master, and Burr Hendrick as Pay-mas- ma * ler aud 
tar, Of a Regiment of detached Militia, whereof John Prior is ™ u " rler "'" as " 
Lieut. Colonel Commandant, and they are to be obeyed and re- 
spected accordingly. 

By order of the Commander in Chief, 

W. IRVING, Aid-de-Camp. 

STATE OF NEW-YORK. GENERAL ORDERS. 

Head Quarters, New-York, 6th May, 1800. 
The Commander in Chief, agreeably to the request of Major Aid-de-Camp 
General Coles, of the First Division of Infantry, assigns Major 
Joseph Blackwell, of the Brigade commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Van Zandt, and Benjamin Coles, Esquire, as his Aitls- 
de-Camp, until the pleasure of the Council of Appointment be 
made known. 

By order of the Commander in Chief, 

Wm PAULDING, Jr. Adj. General. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

Head Quarters, City-Hall, Oct. 4, 1814. 
John P. Decatur, Esquire, is assigned as Major of Lt. Col. 
Belknap's Regiment, called into service and organized by Gene- 
ral Orders, July 20th and August 4th last. 

By order of the Commander in Chier, 
ROBt. MACOMB, Aid-de-Camp & Lt. Col. 
This gentleman had lived in New-Jersey, and at the lime of 
the assignment, held no commission in the Militia of this State. 
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Appendix D. J) # 

INDIAN TREATIES. 

1807. March 13.— Oneidas, .... 15,130 acres, 

do. May 30.— Cayugas, .... 3,200 

1809. Feb'y. 1 6.— Oneidas, ... - 7,500 
do. do. 21. do. .... 6,541 

1810. March 3. do. .... 8,441 

1811. Feb'y. 11. do. .... 3,504 

1815. Sept. 12.— Senecas, .... 10,000 
do. March 3.— Oneidas, - „ - - 1,133 

1816. March 15.— St. Regis, --- - 5,640 

The consideration paid lor these purchases, was a fund in cash 
of $ 21,548-04, and in annuities, of $2,510 05; about equiva- 
lent to a capital of $ 63,000. Some of these purchases were 
extravagantly high ; but on the whole, the terms are sufficiently 
favourable to the State. 



E. 

The appropriations for Fortifications, made under the admi- 
nistration of Governor Tompkins, were as follows: 
1808— Act for the defence of the Port of New-York, $ 100,000 
1809 — February 3 — Act for purchase of laud, ■; - 7,530 
1812 — Act for the defence of the frontiers, - - - - 25,000 
1814— Supply Bill, 72,000 

do. October 22— Act, ■» 50,000 

1815— Supply Bill, 25,000 

1816 do 2,000 

do. November 12— Act, 16,000 

$ 297,530 

These appropriations were required by law to pass through 
the hands of Governor Tompkins. The whole amount ha* 
been drawn, and vouchers rendered for the disbursement of 

$283,414 46. . 
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F. 

The appropriations made for arsenals, magazines, and the de- 
fence of the Northern and Western frontier were combined with 
other objects, such as the transportation of cannon, arms, muni- 
tions of war, &c. 

In 1808 the Legislature appropriated $20,000, to be expended 
in co-operation with the National Government. This provision 
was repealed in 1812, and the money paid to Governor Tomp- 
kins. Other appropriations were made at different periods, vi7. 
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1808 — Session-Laws, page 7. Appendix F. 

do. do. 134. 

do. Supply-Bill, section 42. 

1 809— October 24th. 

1812— June 12th— 14th section. 
These appropriations were unlimited in amount, and under 
their provisions Governor Tompkins drew at different periods — 
$ 159,307 35; makings total of $ 179,307 35. 

The appropriations for powder, arms and other munitions were 
as follow : 

Appropriation — 1808, April 8th— page 209, for 
ordnance, ammunition unci small-arms," .... £65,00000 

Balance of an appropriation of 1806, the whole 

of which was $ 62,000 jOO 

Amount expended by Governor Lewis, 22,319 88 

39,6*0 12 

Additional sum expended by Governer Tompkins, 1,089 94 

The Frontier Act, June 12, 1812, provides for 
the balance due iTovornor Tompkins for ordnance, 
arms and ammunition, -- - - 26,936 27 

The same net, 5th section, appropriates for camp 
equipage, ammunition, &c. -------- 25,000 00 

The Supply Bill of 1807, section 17, authorizes 
the purchase of 2,000 stand of arms. The money 
was not drawn till the year 1808, and then amount- 
ed to - - - . 26,500 00 

The act of June 1 2, 18 12, section 6, appropriates 
for rifles, muskets, &c. 50,000 00 

The act of October 24, 1814, section 2, cbap. 26 
appropriates for providing further military stores, 
equipments, &c. 35,000| 00 

The same act, section 1st, provides for the pur- 
chase of arms, equipments and ammunition, and 
there was drawn under it the sum of ... - 35,719 25 

The Frontier Act of June 12, 1812, section 4, 
appropriates for timber for gun-carriages, - - - 2,000 00 

The Supply Bill, 1815, section 30, appropriates 
for any balance due Governor Tompkins, under 
which were paid 9,000 00 

The same bill, section 39, directs the purchase 
of muskets, rifles, cannon, powder, &c. under which 
Governor Tompkins drew, in 1815, $27,000 00 

1816, 10,500 00 

37,500 00 



Total, $353,425 58 
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Amount of Bank Stock purchased by the State of NcnhYork,jrom 

February 1808 to February 1817. 



Yews 



Banks. 



1808— Merchants' Bank, 

1809— Bank of Albany, 

Do. — New- York State Bank, • . . 

Do. — Farmer's Bank, . . . . • 

Do. — Manhattan, 

Do. —Merchants' 

1810— do 

1811— do. • . 

Do. — Bank of Hudson, 

1812 — Merchants' Bank, 

Do. — Mohawk, 

Do. — Farmer's Bank, . . . . . 

Do.— Bank of America, . . . . 

Do. — Do. Columbia, .... 
1813— NewYork, 

Do. — Columbia, 

Do. — New- York State Bank, . . . 

Do. — Bank of Albany, 

1814— New- York State Bank, . . . 

Do.— Troy Bank, 

Do.— Middle District Bank, . . . 

Do. — Newburgh Bank, 

Do. — Mechanics' and Farmers' Bank, 

Do. — Lansingburgh Bank, . . . . 




State 
Funds. 



137 
50 
400 
400 
1000 
165 
788 
630 
300 
600 
500 

608 
25 
30 
25 
600 
12| 
2200 
2000 
12000 
1000 
2000 
1000 



6,850 



8,250 
39,400 
31,500 
15,000 
30,000 

5,000 



10,000 
15,000 
10,000 
30,000 
5,000 



20,000 
20 000 
20,000 
50,000 



2,000 
60,800 



1 



10,000 

i6\ooo 

50,000 

50,000 

30,000 

6,000 



$206,000 434,800 
The money invested for the School Fund, was derived from 
that fund, and no portion of it was borrowed. 
Of the amount invested for the State, there was borrowed in 

1809, the sum of $ I 10,000 
1814, - - - 262,000 

$ 372,000 



H. 



The sums paid for the New-York 
Hospital from 1807 to 1817, 
were, 



In 1808, 


12,600 


9, 


12,500 


10, 


14,250 


11. 


16,000 


12, 


16.000 


13, 


16,000 


14, 


16,000 


15. 


16,000 


16, 


23,500 


Te Feb'y. 17, 


6,500 



$149,250 



The sums paid for the support of 
the Foreign Poor, during the 
same period, were. 



In 1808, 
9, 
10, 

11. 
12, 
13, 

a 

15, 

16, 

To Feb' v. 17, 



23,906 33 
26,803 14 
30,096 19 
43,480 23 
36,699 12 
52,022 32 
33,336 83 
32.455 85 
72,705 89 
40,867 28 

$392,373 18 
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I. 

When Governor Tompkins entered upon office, the Annuities 
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payable to the Indians, amounted to 
Under his administration the amount was 
augmented as follows: # 

1809— To the Christian party of Oneidas, $ 120 



$ 14,100 28 



Do — 

1810— 
1811— 
1815— 
1816— 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



Pagan do. 
Christian do. 
do. do. 
Senecas, 
St. Regis, 



do. 
do. 
do. 



332 48 

185 75 

71 82 

500 00 

1300 00 



2,510 0* 
16,619 33 



K. 



The disbursements from the Treasury for Public Roads and 
Bridges, under Governor Tompkins 9 administration, were autho- 
rized by numerous acts, the recapitulation of which would be 
tedious. The amounts paid are as follow : 

1808, . % 3,314 06 



9, 


5,433 95 


10, . , 


7,072 08 


11, 


8,788 44 


12, 


35,813 40 


13, 


43,863 81 


14, . . 


55,915 98 


15, 


26,928 85' 


16, 


18,966 85 


17, .. 


14,123 41 , 




$ 220,220 92 



V L. 

The sums paid for the best specimens of domestic manufa* 
tured woollen cloth, were 

In 



1809, 


• ■* 


2770 


10, 


• 


3490 


11, 


* 


4095 


12, 
13, 


• j 


Nothing 
2790 


14, 


• < 


3850 


15, 


. 


3970 


16, 
17, 


. < 


Nothing 
Nothing 



$ 20,965 

Small loans were occasionally .made to manufacturers, but the 
amount was insignificant. As these were secured, and drew in- 
terest, they cost the State nothing. 

w 
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M. 

In iht following statement, petty disbursements, which occur, 
in public as well as in private life without being anticipated, are 
not noticed. They were not considered of sufficient importance. 
In 1807, the leading expenses of government were as follow : 

Legislature, 50,329 84 

Judiciary, 16,250 00 

Executive, . * 19,375 00 



Expense of transporting convicts, 



85,954 84 



say, ••»••••« 
Do. of State Prison, say • . 
Do. of District Attornies, say 
Do. of Indian Annuities, . • 
Do. of Public Roads, . • * 
Do. of New- York Hospital, • 
Do. of Foreign Poor, • . . 
Do. of Orphan Asylum, 



4,000 00 
10,000 00 
10,000 00 
16,619 33 

3,314 06 

12,500 00 

23,906 33 

500 00 



Do. of Schools and Colleges, say 2,500 00 



$ 169,294 £t 



The following Table exhibits a comparative-view of Officers 
land Salaries in 1808 and 1817. 



LEGISLATURE. 



1808. 



1817. 



President of the Senate, . . . # . 

Speaker of the Assembly, . . . . 

])f embers of the two houses, each • • 

Same sums per day, while travelling to 
and from the place of meeting, at 20 
miles per day. 

Chaplains, 

Serjeant at Arms, each house, , • . 

Door-keepers of the two houses, and 
door-keeper of the Councils of Re- 
vision and Appointment, .... 

Clerks of the two houses, each . • • 

One Assistant to Clerk of Assembly, 
in 1808, at $ 2 50 per day, and two 
in 1817, at $ 4 50 per day each 

One Assistant to Clerk of Senate in 
1808, at $2 per day, and two in 
181 7, at $ 4 50 per day each, . . 

Copying and incidental fees to Clerks, 
same at both periods 

Amount paid Clerk of the Assembly U 
Deputy, for wages, engrossing, <fcc. . 

Do. to Clerk of Senate for do. . . . 

Whole expense of Legislature, • .. • 



6 p. day 
6 do. 
4 do. 



2 50 do. 



7 25 p. day, 
7 25 do. 
5 do. 



2 50 do. 



3 50 do. 4 50 do. 



i 



3 50 do. 
6 do. 



2 50 do. 



do. 



1,898 7.9 
1,298 07 
50,329 84 



4 50 de. 
7 do. 



9 do. 



9 do. 



3,901 Of 
2,558 57 
94,696 0^ 



t * 6 7 3 

JUDICIARY. 



Chancellor, ..,••••• 
Judges of the Supreme Court, . . 
Reporter to the Supreme Court, • 
Judge of Probates, . . ♦ . . 
Clerks of the Supreme Court, . . 

New- York, salary, . 
expenses, 

Albany, 




Utica, 



salary, . 

expenses, 

salary, . 

expenses, 

In 1810, the Clerks of the Supreme Court were macje salary 
officers, and the fees were paid into the Treasury. The income 
has varied from $ 10,000 to $ 20,000 since that period. 



1808. 

2,500 
12,500 

1,000 
250 



1817. ^H*** 

4,500 
22,500 

2,000 
500 



3,000 
1,600 
2,200 
1,300 
2,200 
1,300 



EXECUTIVE. 



Governor, 



1808. 
3,750 
800 
1,000 
2,100 

1,800 



1817. 
7,000 
2,300 
3,000 
2,000 



salary, • 

rent and taxes, • • • 

incidental expenses, 
Secretary of State, salary, 

clerk hire and office ex- ) ^ ,. . 

penses, } • ' 

Deputy Secretary, ........ none. 1,750 

Attorney General, 2,000 2,000 

Treasurer, including all expences v ... 2,000 3,400 

Comptroller, do. do 2,500 4,350 

Deputy Comptroller, . * • none. 1,750 

Surveyor General, , . . 1,750 2,250 ' 

Adjutant General, all expenses, . . . . 800 2,000 

Private Secretary to the Governor, • . . 625 625 . 

Superintendant of Common Schools, . . none. 400 

Commissary General , 1,000 1,500 

Deputy Commissary, 250 250 

Assistant Commissaries, ...... none. 2,500 

It is a fact not uu worthy of remark, that during the same pe- 
riod, the salaries of the officers of the General Government, 
with the exception of those of the Judges, remained almost sta- 
tionary. ■ 

N. 

The amount for which lands and mortgages were taken for 
lands sold front 1808 to 1817, and added to the general fund, 
is $184,001 OS 

This amount is exclusive of lands 
sold for the School ami Litera- 
ture Funds, for making Roads, 
or any other specific object ; aad 
is one-eighth less than the sum 
for which the lands were sold, add 23,000 24 
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$207,002 2B 



Appendi* <k Q # 

See the materials for these results in Appendix M. 

p. 

The Secretary of State availed himself during the past sum* 
wer* of his official station to ascertain fronr the County Clerks 
the practical eflVcts of the new law touching judges and justice*. 
The returns from tho*t of the clerks were satisfactory, and indi- 
cated correct views and just reflections. But those from thecierk 
of Uene^ee are so pertineut and judicious* that 1 caanot forbear 
to quote them. In his reply* he says : 

" The most palpable effect of the law alluded to* appear? to 

* have been to bring into requisition better talents; aid »s the 
" number of judges was reduced, to awaken a sense of respms*- 

* hiHty* and arouse the vigilance and industry of those who were 
" to discharge the duties upon the bench. 

•• This cnVct may be seen by adverting to the muster of ver- 

* diet* taken at the November term of ISt?. and r'ebmary of 

* !$!$„ and accompanying them with those taken at June term 
^ following* and in fact by a general comparirai between the 
,% terms previous and subsequent to the passage of thai law. 

" With respect to the augmentation ordiminntioaef litigatioav 
** lknow not that it has had any etfeet, other than to insure a more 
w speedy and correct decision of all suits brought into ear cwnrt. 
The eivlt calendar of thib county became crowded! with the 

great increase of the business of our courts* whsch took its rise 
<* in the em^arrassflnettt of trade* ami the eoaeee/Bent n seiflmc 
*" epoat the country merchants* and their ctartenastsv In 1*16* 
** That pressure has been gradu&Uy increasing^ amfc malm is try 
^ aggravated by taftvitanl fiutnresv ami the fitihau of a«»fci»g 

* iu*muUou# ftvm that period to this* 

* tt «oo«» became notorious that the court ceuli net clear the 
"calendar: heawtbepnattfe^wassqimifttroiu^^ 
" attorney* and forehftc upon the calendar* eaimcn Imigh H upon 
,% note* of hand oc boodtk agaiaet which* no r*al «fc fen c e cmH 

* posstbry be vauV* tsw the were porpoise of dieftay* In that way 
° «v were euemrbered with too oc IjO causes uft a term* when 
" it ww welt kavwn that the court cottftd not try mere than 
" 3X The eoadncon of che calendar was pretafrry 
'■ ami tie eeveffevt* of seeta* (he end: of k oarer nwre hupahuajt 

* than who* thw he hast matwoed w» puasedk 

* If the new ecgnamofiuni of the bewcK am£ (luatnBhMnH of the 
" number or tneumheajat uatroduced tahruAs* it ate aw a ken ed an 
" ardour, end usspieed a dngreeef vigti»Ji<>Kwb^ummau*bedaEI 

dUI&euftte* t and wo hmi the satitfWcwa at the fcmfc Jume term 

to see the calendar cleared beiuee dbe fatwee fc m 

$o soo*s as it wn* known that the «nmct were oVumuiaadl a* 

w eomphth tbie task> ami that ehnnuMcy and maawfeaaea* wsuM 

" no tosutec serve the- pnrpueoeof «*»0ay. eoufr whinm. 

* awd fswicne ss m s tan tt y swept afl the canst &wmth*< 
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" many of which had maintained their standing upon il Tor years. -Api 
" At no time has there been a great portion of rent litigation in 
a county. Suing has generally been the mere process of 
"collection, until the management above-uienlioned was intro- 
" duced. The operation of the late law appears to me to he 
" fuTourable to every body lint lawyers, clerks, and sheriffs .• and 
" although much noise has been made about the great number of 
'■' appeals that would be made from justices' decisions, and (he 
"total occupation of the courts with their disposition, we have 
" never bail uut two or three before our courts as yet. 1 am not 
" aware of any thing that could be done to diminish real litiga- 
" tion, or to alleviate its expense. In fact I could wish that it 
11 were more troublesome and expensive-. But the real evil has 
" been,, that the collection of a debt of $ 26, where inability to 
" raise money was t be only cause of suing, has been attended with 
" all Ihe expense of a litigated suil of § 1000 consequence, where 
"obsliuuuy or villainy produced Ihe controversy. To mitigate 
expense of collecting debts, when a general pressure and 
h stagnation of business operates both at the cause or suineon 
" Ihe pari of the credilor, anil of non-payment on the part of the 
"debtor, is indeed both politic and humane. So far as these 
" laws have gone, they favour this result: but may not more be 

" Let real litigation, where learning and law lalents are re- 
" quired, be paid for : hut the mere mechanical business of 
" tion, where do olher learning is required than Id he able t< 

a precedent, and where neither a litigious disposition, i 
" certainty or right, has occasioned the suil, does not s 
" require either such a labyrinth of intricate formalizes, t 
" an oppressive expense by way of compensation for those unne- 
•• cessary or ideal services. 

"The whole system of bail seems susceptible of simplification, 

I" as well as the pleadings, in plain cases of collection. 
" The New-England practice, in these two particulars, is much 
" more simple, and less expensive, and probably as safe. 
"But 1 beg you to pardon (his digression : — instead of inj'orma- 
" tion, i am giving advice. 
" All which is respectfully submitted. 
S. CUM1NGS, Clerk, 
*• Clerk's Of/ice, Genesee County, ) 
".August 20, 1810." J 

The reflections of this sagacious aud vigilant officer do honour 
to his head and heart, and they have this advantage over those 
which I have exhibited, that they arc the fruit, not of speculation, 
but of practice. If such officers occupy subordinate stations in 
our republic, what have we not a right to expect from those who 
are iuvested with lorty station, and solemn responsibilities? It 
s but justice to myself to add, that my own opinions, as express- 
ed in the body of this work, were written before Ihe reflections 
just extracted, met my eye. 
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'he comparative number of Judges, Assistant Justices, and 
Jtislkes of the Peace, at Ihe two periods mI" 1803 mid I 
appears by the official return of the Secretary of Stale, 
follows: 



Jurists. 



Assistant Justices. 


Justices. 


2J4 


1587 


353 


2083 



a 



li was my in ten I ion to .have exhibited a comparative statement 
of the taxable coats in each of the Courts, al the lltree periods of 
18J8, 1317, ami 1810— hut Hie variety of action*, anil conse- 
(juent voluminousness of the exhibit, deterred me. It may, 
however, be safely asserted, ihnl taxable costs, in all the Courts, 
have been diminished otie'third part, since Governor Clinton 
came into the administration. 






R. 

EXTRACT FROM GENERAL ORDERS. 

Head-Quarters, Albany, Sept.it, 1817. 
The very great irregularity in the relurns for promotions 



appointments of Officers in the Militia, iiidtic.ee the Command* 
in Chief to call upon (he Commanding Officers of Brigades 
aid him to remedy this evil, by directing llieir Colonels to make 
their return? to the Urigsde Inspector, B bo will make an abstract 
of the Brigade; and after being signed by him, and counter- 
signed by his General, forward ihe same by mail to the Adju- 
fant-Geueral, on or before Ihe first day of January in each year. 
The different channel through which these returns have hitherto 
been made, is subversive of subordination and military discipline, 
by destroying all responsibility in fbe Bligadiere-General, and 
rendering their command nugatory; and while the Commander 
in Chief holds those Officers responsible for t be faithful discharge 
of their duties, in selecting virtuous and intelligent persons for 
appointments, he assures them that he will support them in their 
authority, by refusing to receive recommendations through any 
other channel. In making those returns, seniority of rank must 
be rigidly adhered to — but should an officer, from any cause, be 
disqualified for command, a Court of Inquiry will be instituted to 
inquire into the facts, and their proceedings must accompany Ihe 
return Tor the decision of the Honorable the Council of Appoint- 
ment. As the practice of brevelling Officer*, of the Militia, by 
the Commander in Chief, is only sanctioned by military usage, 
and is attended with great inconvenience, it will in future be 
discontinued, except in extraordinary cases. 

By order of the Commander in Chief, 

SOI,. VAN RENSSELAER, Adj. Gen. 
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The following letter was discovered a lew days ttiuue by ac- 
cident, in looking over name old manuscripts, lis exhibition 
will, 1 am conscious, suhject tne to the imputation of egotism , 
but several motives induce its publication. 

During the last year, I have submitted in silence to limn!- of 
ribaldry and abuse, which have been poured upon me from vari- 
ous quarters, and submitted, not from an insensibility to intuit, 
nor from a want of materials for annoyance, but from a deep- 
rooted abhorrence of that system of political attack am! defend, 
which besmears public life with blackguardism and ordure. I 
cannot descend to an altercation with the reptiles ihnl employ 
such weapon*, and leave them in the undisturbed enjoyment of 
their slush-tubs. 

One of Iheir favourite instruments of infliction is, to stigma- 
tize every man who advocales Governor Clinton's cause, an a 
parasite, a sycophant, and a man-worshipper: and 1 have not 
escaped a full portion of the imputation, llut this is not the 
only aspect in which these astronomical tadpoles have exhibited 
my merits to public scrutiny. One of (hem, claiming pre-emi- 
nence of intellectual vision, after stretching his gaze for a loug 
time in vain, like Herschell searching amid the heavens for a 
new planet, at length discovered that my waistcoat was too 
short: another thm I ale sugar-candy; another that I was small 
or body; anil another that I was door-waiter to his Excellency. 
Whether these star-gazers intended by this disclosure of their 
discoveries, to indicate the extent and grasp of their own capa- 
cities, or to compliment the discernment and lasle of their read- 
ers, is a problem, which, in the plenitude of their wisdom, they 
have not yet condescended to solve. I proffer them a cold and 
heartless neutrality, assuring them al the same time, that uothing 
but my superlative contempt has hitherto rescued them from the 
lushing which Iheir impertinent depravity would have richly 
merited, had it not been as harmless as it is impudent. 

To point out a channel to the political confidence of Governor 
Clinton, equally open to all, and to present some views of the 
Militia System, which may possibly be made useful, are the 
motives Tor exhibiting the subjoined document. It was written 
shortly after the receipt of my appointment as Military Secre- 
tary, in 1817. 

(COPY.J New-York, Augusts, 1817. 

Dear Sir — Permit me to thank you for the honorary appoint- 
ment you have been pleased to confer upon me. It is doubly 
acceplable, since it enlitles me to your confidence, and is a flat- 
tering demonstration to the public of your personal regard. It 
will be my duty to satisfy public expectation, by shewing that 
your confidence is not misplaced. 

The Militia system was fated, during the last war, to undergo 
* severe ordeal in many parts of the United States; and public 
conviction of its imbecility, was almost as general as the experP- 
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Appendix S. me nL In this State, oar exposed situation called a large portion 
of the citizens into actual service, and gave them an opportunity 
of witnessing the evils of the system, and of appreciating the 
difficulty of correcting them. The war terminated, and left m 
just in a condition to know that a radical reform was necessary, 
without affording us sufficient experience to provide a competent 
substitute. We are reposing in peace, hot the impression re- 
mains. An important and influential portion of the community 
feels a lively sensibility to the subject, and few measures would 
meet a^more cordial welcome than the adoption of a system 
adequate to the end. and consonant at once to our civil institu- 
tions, and our external situation. 

As usually happens, when the public mind is agitated, it is 
much divided. Two parties starting from the same point, and 
tending to the same end, pursue courses directly opposite* Both 
agree that the present system, though not without advantages, is 
highly exceptionable; that in peace it is vexatious, demoralising 
and expensive without fruit, and in war exhausting and delusive. 
But the conclusions drawn are at direct variance — the one infer- 
ring that the system is rotten in principle, and ought to be 
abolished — the other, that it is languid and deficient in detail, 
and ought to be invigorated and enforced. Each advances plausi- 
ble arguments, and maintains them with proportionate perti- 
nacity. On the one hand, it is contended that organisation is 
gained — that it imperceptibly embodies, as officers, men endued 
with the greatest share of military pride ; (since the citisen, who, 
in time of peace, will gratuitously ailhere to a station that incurs 
trouble and ex pence, without honor or reward, must find his re- 
commence in the charm of command, and possess the germ of 
soldier-like feeling) — that it maintains and diffuses a conscious- 
ness of the necessity of defence, and exercises a secret influence 
upon the pride of character and sense of independence in the 
citizen — that if the rendezvous sometimes become a scene of 
debauch, the stagnation of common life requires occasional ven- 
tilation — that partial discipline is better than no discipline, and 
partial knowledge of military manoeuvres preferable to absolute 
inexperience — lastly, that the evils of a lax enforcement of a 
system are not fairly chargeable upon the system itself. 

On the other hand, it is urged that the system is rotten in prin- 
ciple — that the spirit of our republican institutions, and the 
diffusion of knowledge* form the bulwark of our political securi- 
ty — that these, and not the militia discipline, have made the 
citizen equal to the exigency — that the supply of the munitions 
of war should fall on the property, and military service on the 
person—that bad discipline is worse than no discipline — that the 
money wasted by the present system would, in a few years, re- 
plenish the state with arsenals, arms and accoutrements — that 
though bad itself, it lulls anxiety to introduce a better— that a 
continuance of the evil serves to invigorate and extend its roots— 
■ and that, as it originated in a condition of public feeling, widely 
different from the present, and was adopted rather to conciliate 
popular prejudice than to operate good, it ought to be abolished* 
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Aristotle maintains, that virtue is always a mean. And the Appendix S. 
arguments of the two parties are certainly an illustration of the 
maxim. Extension and abolition are both exceptionable. Our 
predominant characteristic is commercial. We are essentially 
a trading, calculating people. A Militia system, therefore, so 
energetic as to ingraft effective discipline upon the citizen, 
would be a certain evil for a contingent good; would deeply as- 
sail personal interest and convenience, and be speedily denoun- 
ced : nor is abolition less hazardous. Political character ought 
not to be trifled with. The great body of our own citizens are 
willing to believe the present system tolerable. Its intrinsic 
weakness is best understood by that class, which, though intelli- 
gent and important, is interested to mantle its defects, rather 
than expose them. A few distinguished citizens roused the spi- 
rit of the State during the last war, and. some at home, and all 
abroad, are disposed to attribute the energy we displayed, to the . 
discipline of our Militia, as much as to our patriotism. A halo 
was spread round our martial* character, and brightened upon 
the Union. To abolish the Militia system without providing a 
substitute, would dim a political lustre, which, though false, still 
serves to heighten state pride, attract national admiration, and 
reflect consequence upon the State. 

That Militia system would be perfect, which, without wound- 
ing our republican institutions, or tarnishing morality, replenished 
the State with arsenals, arms and accoutrements, and taught the 
citizen soldier to march — to fire — and to obey — at the least 
possible sacrifice of time and money. But the failure of every 
plan proposed to the Legislature during the last seven years, 
proves the arduousness of the subject as forcibly, as the re- 
newal of the effort demonstrates public solicitude and dissatis- 
faction. The Law of the United States has enjoined the mode 
of organization, but has left the detail of discipline to the States 
respectively. The present system costs this State at least one 
million of dollars annually, estimating time as well as money. 
The time consumed yields no return, and the money is spent in 
paying regimental music, courts martial, printers, and brigade 
meetings. The State treasury derives Ijttle or no benefit. As 
to the returns made to the Adjutant General, they are made 
without responsibility, and are grossly deceptive, representing 
truly neither the number of men, nor the quantity nor condition 
of the arms and accoutrements. In towns, one borrows* from 
another, and the same furniture, like a bar-keeper's mug, an- 
swers a score of customers. In the country,, accoutrements are 
sadly neglected, and the arms are mostly of an useless calibre. 

One great and leading cause of past failure, has doubtless been 
the locality of the proposed plans. Well adapted to one sec- 
tion, and utterly inapplicable to another, they have been urged 
and opposed with vehemence, till the Legislature, conscious at 
once of the difficulty of the subject, and the inefficiency of the 
proposed substitute, has gladly taken refuge from the investiga- 
tion in other business. Our community is as averse to innova- 
tion, as it is alive to improvement. Its movement is slow, but 

x 
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*■ in general sure. Concurrence of mind ami tn&turily of I 

indispensable pre-requisites to (lie adoption of any permanei 
change, and both have been hitherto wanting Upon the Miliii 
system. 

To digest in peace the system that is to prated to fftt 
avail of etUtlng excitement, occasioned by our remit itnnpt 
and ol public expectation from an adininis-lrnliou 
commenced, seems recommended hy temporary and pei 
policy. Past liiilure will shed a brighter lustre upon future suc- 
cess. To awaken puhlic inquiry — to collect opiniorn 
from different quarters of the State, ami thus concentrate infor- 
itiftliun, seem the most obvious means of arriving at truth. How 
far the system adopted in Connecticut and Massachusetts, has 
gjreo real m well m apparent efficiency to Ibeir militia; whs.1 
delects lurk in it; how far — in what manner, and at what time, 
the suggestions made at successive sessionsin Congress, . 
beneficially adopted in this Slate, would perhaps be valuable 
preliminary Inquiries. 

1 lay no claim (o an intimacy with this subject. II can nut he 
expected either from my years or my situation : bull!- 
has not passed unheeded, and the commissions I bavr held, have 
alTorded some opportunities. I hare been convinced lhal sooffl r 
or laler, it would he seriously investigated; and long before yon 
were called to the chair of state, I indulged Hie hope that it km 
destined to happen under yaur administration. Whether Ihe 
period is yet arrived, or the inquiry must be postponed to object! 
more pressing and important; whether the plan is already ma- 
tured, or in a train of maturity; whether to compose the public 
mind is more conducive to ultimate good, than to agitate ii ; are 
considerations beyond my sphere to determine. Within that 
sphere it Is my ambition to merit your regard, and command pub- 
lie respect, hy being useful. 

To your liberal and enlarged policy, the Slnfe is in no em at 
degree indebted, for Ihe existence ami appropriation of the School 
Fund. It is a monument, whose base will ere long be wreathed 
with the choicest (lowers of soeial life, and " round whose sum- 
mit eternity will play." The noble plan of establishing a foun- 
dation, from which teachers instructed in the Lancastrian sys- 
tem, may emanate to every part of the Stale, cannot be delayed 
long. Public Schools will then become popular, and be sought 
as the beet sources of instruction, by the rich as well as by Ihe 
poor. Education, with some exceptions, will become (what In a 
republican country it ought lo become) common, and will be 
imbibed by all classes at the same fountain, animating Ihe ambi- 
tion of poverty, and mitigating the arrogance of wealth. 

Should these anticipations be realized, what barrier will pre- 
vent the introduction of gymnastic exercises? and why cannot 
the habit of marching; of handling the musket; and of obeying, 
be acquired in boyhood at school, never lo be eradicated ? and 
why cannot higher military qualification! form apart ofcallr^mtr 
education? 
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You will smile at (his castle-building: but recollect, dear Sir, Append 
lh.il the "principle is recognized in every condition of savage and 
Civilised society. The Indian warrior is trained in childhood. 
Ihe Greek* and Romans, Hie civilian anil the soldier 
were fashioned in the same mould. In Buonaparte's polytech- 
Ok school, martial exercises were intermingled with the severest 
Intellectual tasks. At the Military Hospital near London, Ihe 
children of soldiers who have died in service, are received and 
nurtured. Their civil and military education commences at ihe 
same time, and at an 'early age. Their drill and Iheir exerci-es 
in reading unit writing, are learned allernutely. They march 
to and from meals by marlial music. They retire and rise in ihe 
same manner. When 1 saw them, they were of dtflerenl ages, 
from fl to IB years. In Ihe School at West-Point, the youngest 
eailete neither fire, march, nor recite the worst. 

In illustration of the effect of good teachers in making Com- 
■ bonis fashionable, and an object of desire to the rich as 
well ys the poor, 1 may cite Ihe Public School in Edinburgh. 
Each Scholar (I believe) pays two guineas a year, and ihe city 
fund's supply Hie deficiency. It is wit hill reach of Ihe mill til ude, 
is Ihe most popular school in the city, and is crowded by alt 
classes. 

When our State shall have become sufficiently advanced in 
population, to permit such a plan of military education aa I have 
.■■I, numerous objection* would doubtless be started. Some 
would discover in its adoption, a death-blow to our political 
liberty — many the decay of religion — and more the submersion 
of our commercial character in military pride. These objections 
could he repelled. The preserving principle would be in Ihe 
extent of our territory, ouc reciprocal relations, and essentially 
pacific, character. And much indeed do 1 err, if such an educa- 
tion would not invigorate the body and enlarge the mind, exalt 
our pride of country, and endear our political ins'itulions; and 
in twelve years after ils adoption, transform our militia into effi- 
cient volunteer companies, and gink the present exceptionable 
system into an annual muster for roll-call. 

It was my intention, uot without an object, In have accompa- 
nied this skeleton with a few concise strictures on the Poor-laws, 
and the principles of the Agricultural Society in England, sus- 
tained as it is by the Public Treasury. I had digested some 
hints, but was deterred hy Ihe consciousness lhat in Ihus volun- 
teering sentiments, there is an affeclalion of premature wisdom, 
justified neither by situation nor experience. Zeal is sure to be 
dangerous or disgusting, when it runs inlo officiousness i but 1 
was seduced into it by the peculiar condition of the public mind. 
Parly-rnge is almost extinct. Cabal for office still exists, and 
always will : hul the great body of the people are ripe lo coalesce 
in a calm and steady investigation of their permanent interests; 
of the defects in Hie existing civil police, and the means of cor- 
recting them; of our civil resources, and the mode or developing 
them. The moment seems auspicious lo the organisation or a 
■ Ml correspondence, on the plan which Burke recommended to 
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Appendix S. the Marquis of Rockingham, and the adoption of which led to 
such immense results in Great Britain. The lustre it would 
shed upon the individual, if well-organized and rigorously con- 
ducted; the information it would afford the Executive; the op- 
portunity it would give of ascertaining, weighing, adjusting and 
directing public opinion, in every thing substantially useful and 
important, are as certain as they would be brilliant. 

Pardon, dear Sir, the 'length of this communication. Upon 
entering on my new office, 1 felt that something was due from 
me, and was too conscious of your criticism, to present my 
views, however feeble, crudely or inconsiderately. 

With grateful recollections, 
1 am, 

Your obedient serv't, 

FERRIS PELL. 
To his Excellency De Witt Clinton. 

As every circumstance connected with the origin and adoption 
of the Grand Canal, will, at no distant day, be sedulously sought 
after, and treasured up, the following detail may not prove 
uninteresting : — 

In the year 1796, the Western Inland Lock Navigation Com- 
pany engaged .William Weston to explore the country from Rome 
to Cayuga Lake, for the purpose of examining the state of inter- 
nal navigation, and ascertaining the facilities for improvement. 
William Weston was the engineer employed by the company to 
construct the canal at the Little Falls, at Rome, and at German 
Flatts; was a man of experience, sagacity ant judgment — and 
was accompanied by Thomas Eddy. The survey was made, 
and a report, accompanied with profiles, was furnished to the 
company ; in consequence of which, the subject of extending a 
complete navigation from Rome to Seneca River, was repeatedly 
discussed by the Directors. But the works at the Little Falls, 
and other improvements made by the Company, had been so 
costly, that the funds were exhausted : and all the tolls, for many 
years, were consumed in repairing them. The company became 
discouraged, and nothing further was attempted. This idea, 
however, of uniting Rome and Seneca Lake by an uninterrupted 
inland navigation, was undoubtedly the germ of the Grand Canal. 

In this posture the subject remained until the year 1808. The 
Western Inland Lock Navigation Company was, during this 
whole period, destitute of funds : its tolls yielded little or no 
dividend : the public mind was engaged in turnpike and state 
roads ; and inland navigation was under a cloud. But, in the 
meantime, the subject was occasionally ventilated, as a brilliant 
speculation, and had so far engaged curiosity, as to induce 
Joshua Forman, a Member of the Legislature from Onondaga 
county, to move, in 1808, for a survey of the whole country be- 
tween Lake Erie and the Hudson, in order to ascertain the prac- 
ticability of uniting them by a canal. In 1 8 1 7, in a conversation 
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leman, he laid cliiim, I lliink, not to (he meril of A 
■>rii!.iuaMng 1 he idea, hut of first awakening legislative enquiry. 
'I'lu> revolution moved by Judge For roan was adopted, and re. 
sulled in nothing. 

We now Approach the period, when this chaotic conception 

assumed form and character : and llie minute fuels are known to 

In 1810, petitions were presented to the legislature, from 

the inhabitants of the low marshy region bordering on the Oneida 

".ake, praying that measures might be token lo drain lie country, 

,d restore it lo health. These petitions were referred to Jonas 

'lull, l)e Witt Clinton, and Rea. While they were under 

< ■..m-iil. ration, Thomas Eddy called upon Jonas Plait, and urged 
the benefit of procuring Commissioners lo be appointed by the. 
Legislature, with instructions to examine the country from Rome 
to Seneca Lake, in order lo ascertain the practicability of a 
canal communication, and estimate the expense. — " I warmly 
approve of your plan," said Judge Piatt, " hut why not extend 
the sarvey and examination lo Lake Erie ?" The greatness of 
the undertaking -tartled Mr. Eddy, who replied, that he feared 
!he Legislature w.oulfi take alarm, regard the idea as visionary, 
id reject the whole. After some discussion, however, it was 
;reed thai the effort should be made. Accordingly Jonas Piatt 
the resolution, a copy of which is subjoined, and those two 
'ntlemen mat in the Senate Chamber Ihe next morning, for 
:he purpose of consulting De Wilt Clinton. The interview 
as peculiarly interesting, from this circumstance. At the time 
.arty-spirit raged. De Witt Clinton was a leader in the repub- 
' ;ni], and Jonas Plait in the federal ranks; and at no period 
,d hostility been more vehement and rancorous. Yet. although 
two distinguished citizens were daily grappling in the con- 
victs of political dissensiou. Ihe idea was no sooner suggested lo 
Will Clinton, than he entered into it with earnestness and 
erily; the suljeel was canvassed; and it was unanimously 
agreed, that parly-feeling, if once admitted, would defeat the 
plan; (hat it should be carefully excluded ; and that (he com- 
missioners should be selected from the distinguished, liberal, and 
patriotic citizens of both sides. 

the period of Thomas Jefferson's elevation to the presi- 
dency, down to Ihe year 1810, Gouverneur Morris was unknown 
public life. He had retired (o his estate at Morrisania, and 
idulged himself in the elegant pursuits and enjoyments of a 
polished scholar, aud a gentleman of fortune. His mansion »;:■ 
the dwelling-place of lofty hospitality, and his table Ihe delight- 
ful resort of high-minded and illustrious men. Rut of his view? 
upon the mode of improving the inland navigation of Hie slale; 
of his efforts during the whole of the long period from 1300 lo 
1810, Lo enlighten aud animate the public mind upon any 
measure of civil police, I am authorised lo slale, that until the 
year 1810, he had never corresponded with William Weston : no 
solitary record can be found; and in 1810, when Jonas Piatt 
drew up the resolution, appointing commissioners, and named 
Gouverneur Morris, he was calmly enjoying his fire-side at 



* T. Morrisania, and knew no more of the measure that was 

temptation, or or the freedom that was taken with his name, at 
Albany, than the Caliph of Bagdad. 

On the 15th of March, J 810. the resolution was presented lo 
the Senate, by Jonas Piatt; and, to the astonishment of all the 
members, was immediately and warmly seconded by De Wilt 
Clinton. 1 say, to the astonishment of all the members, for al 
that time it was a phenomenon to see federalists and republicans 
espousing the same cause. It passed without a dissenting voice ; 
and Gouverneur Morris, Stephen Van Rensselaer, i)e Wilt 
Clinton, Simeon De Wilt, William North, Thomas Eddy , and 
Peter B. Porter, were appointed commissioners. 

In the summer or 1810, Gouverneur Morris anil Stephen Van 
Rensselaer travelled by land to Ulica, while the other coinmis- 
cioners took boat at Schenectady, and ascended the Mohawk. 
After comparing notes at Ctica, the two former proceeded to 
Buffalo, while the others passed through Wood Creek into Oneida 
Lake, and through Oswego Rirer to Oswego ; Ihence iiy Seneca 
River to Geneva, and thence lo Buffalo. 

At that lime, (he subject of Canals was very little understood 
in this country. Almost every attempt which had been made, 
had failed; and the strongest minds were tinctured wiih serious 
doubts, whether the want of experience, and the high price of 
labour, did not forbid improvements of litis nature. Gouverneur 
Morris had spent several years in Europe, and had bad practical 
opportunities of observing the advantages of canals, their nature, 
facilities and impediments. It was natural, therefore, that the 
other commissioners should be diffident of their own judgment, 
should repose great confidence in his opinions, should lean upon 
his suggestions with readiness, and leave to his wisdom and 
sagacity to determine in what mode the subject should be 
exhibited to the public, in order to present the most attractive 
aspect. Accordingly Gouverneur Morris was assigned to draft 
the report of 181 1 ; and a more perfect illustration of the charac- 
ter of his mind cannot easily be found. The report is long, 
lucid, full, and splendid. It contains the best geological descrip- 
tion of the great features of the western part of our stale, which 
has ever been published ; and it also contains one of the wildest, 
most visionary, and most preposterous schemes that ever entered 
the imagination of man. What temporary infatuation could 
have so far deluded the judgment of the other commissioners, as 
to prevail upon them to sanction it by their signatures, cannot 
readily be conceived ; unless, indeed, we attribute it to a feeling 
of deference for distinguished worth, which seduced Ihem into a 
momentary forgetfulness of what was due to themselves and to 
the politic. This scheme was no more nor less than to make an 

ISCLINED Pl.ASE FROM LAKE ERIE TO THE IllTJSO".', WITHOUT 

a Lock, and to till this canal, 300 miles long, with waler from 
Lake Brie. Numerous vallies. it is true, intervened, one of which 
would require a mouud a mile long, and 130 feet high ; and nu- 
merous mountains must have been perforaled, or blown down. 
Yet this scheme was the enfant c<i(c of Gouverneur Monti 
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imagination, was exhibited by him for public approbation, ami Append* 
m.-ide (lie basis upon n hicb the community was to feel ju=tified 
io immediately commencing Tlie work. 

In 1811, Robert R. Livingston and Robert Fulton were added 
to the commission. In 1812, a second report was made, io which 
additional light ivaa thrown upon Ihe subject, and itie result 
■hewn of an application to Congress and the different States. 
This is a most respectable document, nnd does honor to the 
author: although at intervals, a sarcastic vein is discernible, 
wholly unbecoming the subject and the body to which it was 
addressed. This report was also, 1 believe, written by Gouver- 
ijfur Morris. In 1813, mj report was made — but in ISI4, the 
subject was again revived, and another report presented, which 
breathes a spirit of supercilious irony and sarcastic arrogance, of 
ivliirb it is difficult to find a parallel ; and which en not be rend, 
even at Ibis day, without a burst of indignation. This was also 
drawn by Gouverneur Morris. In 1815, the law. authorising a 
luan of $5,000,000, was repealed, and no report was made. In 
the autumn of that year, Jonas Piatt was in Ihe city of New- 
York, and held a consultation with Thomas Eddy and De Wilt 
Clinton, upon the expediency of reviving the subject: and it 
was agreed that lie Witt Clinton should draw a Memorial, which 
iv;i= I" be circulated through the city and the slate; that a meet- 
ing of the citizens should he called; that special invitations 
■liquid be sent to several leading and influential men i that Jonas 
Piatt should open and address Ihe meeting; and thai the Memo- 
rial should then be read. All these measures were adopted. At 
this meeting, which was very thinly attended, William Bayard 
and John Swarlwout were present, and took an active part. A , 
fund was raised, a committee appointed, composed of De Witt 
Clinton, John Swartwout and Thomas Eddy, to devise and pro- 
secute a system of measures to promote the object, and agents' 
deputed to circulate the Memorial, and animate public attention. 
In January or February, 1816, a meeting was called at Albany, 
in which Hannanus Bleecker advocated the measure with his 
best talents and earnest seal ; and Jonas Piatt again appeared as 
its champion and promoter. As it progressed westward, Gideon 
Grainger came forward, and made a splendid effort in its favour. 
In March following, Gouverneur Morris, then at Morrisania, 
drafted another report, and offered it to the commissioners for 
consideration. At that time Van Rensselaer, North and Eddy, 
were in New-York, nnd Clinton was at Albany. The draft, as 
drawn, was rejected by the gentlemen in New-Tork; and in. 
consequence of 'that rejection, Gouverneur Morris wrote the 
note subjoined, bearing dale March 9, 1816, In April following, 
the subject was solemnly and laboriously discussed in the Legis- 
ture, and Jacob Rutsen Van Rensselaer and Myron Holley stood 
forward asita devoted champions, urged it with unwearied fideli- 
ty and seal, and succeeded in procuring the adoption of the law 
which formed Ihe basis of every subsequent procedure. 

Such is a plain, simple history of the origin of the Grand 
Canal, and such are the merits of Gouverneur Morris in ils con- 
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Appendix T. ception and adoption. The evidences of almost every fact which 
I have adduced, are in my possession, and of every fact within 
access. 

The then great distinguishing peculiarities in the system of 
prosecuting this design, are, 1st. the system of finance — 2d. the 
mode of performing the labour — 3d. the superintendance by 
American engineers. In originating or maturing these, Gouver- 
neur Morris had no agency. The system of finance was sug- 
gested by De Witt Clinton ; and the systems of contract, and of 
domestic superintendence, were the offspring of the Board of 
Commissioners. 

Upon their conduct, it would be presumptuous for me to com- 
ment. My eulogy can neither add to their well-earned reputa- 
tion, nor animate their proud consciousness of having nobly dis- 
charged their duty. I will only add, that the annual pittance 
which is allowed them for their services, is the only indication 
of niggardly feeling and policy, which the Legislature has 
evinced upon this subject. Governor Clinton, though President 
of the Board, and Stephen Van Rensselaer, have declined all 
compensation. 

Entertaining myself an exalted reverence for the memory of 
Gouverneur Morris, the friends of that illustrious sage will bear 
in mind, that the enemies of Governor Clinton have compelled 
this developement. Subjoined are copies of all the documents 
alluded to in the body of this work, or in the preceding state- 
ment. 



To the Editor of the Evening Post. 

New-York, April 28. 

$ir — The person who now addresses you, is too slightly ac- 
quainted with Mr. Clinton, to think one moment of him, except 
when his name is mentioned by others ; too much occupied, by 
painful duties, to regard political subjects — and old enough to 
contemplate the busy scenes of life more in pity than in anger ; 
yet still devoted to justice. 

In the autumn of 1 800, Mr. Gouverneur Morris visited, for the 
first time, the western part of this state. On his return, he wrote 
in the following style, after a sublime description of the Lakes, 
<fcc. : — " Hundreds of large ships will, in no distant period, bound 
on the billows of. these inland seas. Shall 1 lead your astonish- 
ment up to the verge of incredulity ? I will. Know then, that 
one tenth part of the expense borne by Britain, in the last cam- 
paign, would enable ships to sail from London, through Hudson's 
River, into Lake Erie. As yet, we only crawl along the outer 
shell of our country. The interior excels the part we inhabit, 
in soil, in climate, in every thing. The proudest empire of 
Europe is but a bauble compared to what America may be, 
must he." . 

This was addressed to Mr. John Parish, then of Hamburg. 

From Albany, 28th Feb. 1812, Mr. G. Morris wrote to Mr. 
Bleecker, (then in Washington,) these words :— " I have done 
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my duty; if this state will do hers, we shall, I think, have rea- Appendix T. 
ton to rejoice that the union has done nothing/' 

On the same day he wrote to Mr. Gold — " If my opinion pre* 
pails, we shall urge our legislature to do the work, and hold it 
for the state.'* 



Extract of a Letter from General Lee to G. Morris, Esq. 

January 16, 1801. - 

" Deaa Sift — In our late conversation respecting the western 
country, I could not but be impressed with your observations on 
•the policy of strengthening the ties which hold us together, by 
opening a convenient access to the Atlantic from the Lakes and 
the Ohio, through the Hudson and Potomac Rivers. Will you 
do me the favour to commit to paper your ideas in full, that we 
may (if practicable) bring the nation to adopt and cherish a 
scheme, pregnant with a long train of consequences, benign and 
useful." 



Extracts of a Letter from G. Morris, Esq. to General Lee, doled 

Washington City, Jan. 22, 1801. 

" Dear Sir— In compliance with the wish you did me the 
honour to express in your letter of the 16th, I will sketch out a . 
general idea of what has occurred to my observation and reflec- 
tion, respecting the commerce of our interior country, the politi- 
cal consequences which may result from it, and the means we 
possess of rendering that commerce, and those means favourable 
to our government and propitious to our future prosperity ." 

" The rivers of the United States falling south-eastward into 
the Atlantic, furnish a means of transportation, less interrupted 
by the frost than the St. Lawrence, and more commodious than 
the Mississippi.' 9 

" As far as 1 can judge from observation and information, the 
communication between Lake Ontario and the Hudson is not 
only practicable, but easy, though expensive. 1 ' 

Extract of a Letter of 3d March, 18 14, to Mr. Clinton, Mr. Eddy, 

and Mr. Vultan. 

" Let me have also my -draft of our report." 

Extracts from a Letter from G. Morris, Esq. of Mareh 9, 1816, 
to the Canai Commissioners in New-York. 

" I named a committee to draw our report. Mr. Clinton po- 
litely proposed that I should draw it. His proposition was agreed 
to by you. 

'* I pray you to be persuaded that I have not the slightest de- 
sire to exercise authority. I have, indeed, an ardent wish that 
the Canal may be made, but so humble is my ambition, I am con- 
tent ttyit the reputation of having imagined, proposed, and car- 
ried it into effect, be given to any person you please, not except- 
ing Mr. Gallatin, or Governor Tompkins." 

Y 
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Appendix T, STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

i 

In Senate, March 13 th, 1810. 

Whereas, the agricultural and commercial interests of this 
State require that the Inland Navigation from Hudson's River to 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, be improved and completed on a 
scale commensurate to the great advantages derived from the ac- 
complishment of that important object. And whereas, it is 
doubtful whether the resources. of the Western Inland Lock Na- 
vigation Company are adequate to such improvements — 

Therefore Resolved, (if the Honourable the Assembly concur . 
herein,) that Gouverneur Morris, Stephen Van Rensselaer, De 
Witt Clinton, Simeon De Witt, William North, Thomas Eddy, and 
Peter B. Porter, be and they are hereby appointed Commission- 
ers for exploring the whole route, examining the present condi- 
tion of the said navigation, and considering what further im- 
provements ought to be made therein; and that they be author- 
ised to direct and procure such surveys as to them shall appear 
necessary and proper in relation to the objects; and that they 
report thereon to the Legislature, at their next session, present- 
ing a full view of the subjects referred to them, with their esti- 
mates and opinions thereon. ' 

And whereas, numerous inhabitants of the counties of Oneida, 
Madison, and Onondaga, have, by their petitions, represented 
that by reason of the spring freshets, the Oneida Lake is usually 
raised so high as to inundate large tracts of land adjacent thereto, 
which are thereby rendered unfit for cultivation, and highly in- 
jurious to the health of the neighbouring inhabitants ; and that 
the said evils may be easily remedied by removing a bar and 
deepening the channel at the outlet of the said lake — 

Therefore Resolved, (if the Honourable the Assembly concur 
herein,) that the Commissioners above-named be and they are 
hereby directed to examine the subject of the said petitions, and 
to report to the Legislature their opinion as to the practicability, 
the expense and the effects of removing the bar, and deepening 
the channel at the outlet of said lake. 

By order, S. VISSCHER, Clerk. 

In Assembly, March 15th, 1810. 

Resolved, That this House do concur with the Honourable 
the Senate in their preoeding resolutions. 

By order, J. V. INGEN, Clerk. 
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u. 

Comparative View of the Recommendations made A ff eDdl * ,y - 
by Governor Tompkins and Governor Clinton. 



GOVERNOR TOiMPKINS. 

1808 — Attention to the Northern 
and Western frontiers. 

Increase of the Salaries of 
Judges. 

General recommendation of 
agriculture, commerce and 
manufactures, but nothing 
specific. 
1809 — Abolition of capital punish- 
ments, except for treason 
and murder. 

Abolition of whipping. 
1810 — Revision of the laws. 

Attention to manufactures. 
Do. to common school fund. 
1811— Encouragement of manufac- 
tures, but nothing specific. 
1812 — Attention to, the martial 
code. 

Abolition of slavery. 

Repeal of the law authorizing 
the transportation of slaves 

Restraints upon intrusions on 
Indian lands. 

Attention to purchases of frau- 
dulent lands. 

Denunciation of banking incor- 
porations. 

Abolition of capital punish 
roents. 
1813— Provision for the families of 
officers and militia wounded 
at Queenstown. 

Revision of the militia system. 

Adoptiou of a new principle in 
imposing burdens for the 
public service. 

Sale of the arsenal in the Co- 
lonic to the United States. 

Adoption of volunteer corps. 
1814 — Assumption of the direct tax. 

Loan from the banks. 
1815— Nothing. 

1816 — Provision against future dan- 
ger. 

New organization of the militia. 



GOVERNOR CLINTON. 

1818^-Board of agriculture. 

County societies for agriculture. 

Professorship of agriculture. 

Promotion of manufactures by 

Liberal accommodations. 

Judicious exemptions. 

Weight of influence. 

New-organization of the board 
for improving the navigation 
of the Hudson. 

Revision of the criminal code. 

Vigorous prosecution of the 
grand canals. 

Co-operation with Pennsyl- 
vania in connecting Seneca 
Lake with Tioga fciiver. 

Introduction of Lancasterian 
teachers, and mode of pro- 
viding for them 

Appropriations for medical edu- 
cation. 

Attendance upon public lec- 
tures, as a preliminary to 
medical practice. 

Liberality towards the scienti- 
fic societies in New- York. 

A new system of finance. 

Reduction of the state tax. 

Addition to the auction duties, 

Modification of escheats. 

Revision of the lottery system. 

Rigid system of economy. 

Prompt and regular accounta- 
bility in public agents. 

Revision and melioration of the 
criminal code. 

Repletion of arsenals and ma- 
gazines. 

New organization of the whole 
penitentiary system. 

Erection of solitary cells. 

Modification of the offence of 
petit la/ceny. 

A new machiuery for dispens* 
ing criminal justice. 

Savings bank. 
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Appendix U. GOVERNOR TOMPKINS. 

1816— Establishment of good roads 

from the Hudson to Lakes 

Champlain, Ontario and Erie. 

Modification of the turnpike 

laws. 
Erection of an arsenal at Al~ 
ban j. 
1817 — Employment of convicts. 
Abolition of slavery. 



GOVERNOR CLINTON. 

1818 — New arrangement of the 
court of exchequer. 

Abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, or else support of the 
debtor. 

Radical reform of the poor laws. 

Provision against intrusion upon 
Indian lands. 

Restraint upon the incorpora- 
tion of banks. 

Annihilation of the system of 
buying up notes. 
1819— Authorisation of the whole 
canal. 

Protection of lotteries. 

Attention to the subject of floor. 

Attention to roads, 

Repeal of the condition upon 
the grant to Columbia College* 

Appropriation in favour of the 
deaf and dumb. 

Authority to procure the In- 
dians to remove. 

Review of the militia code. 

Establishment of military 
schools. 

Exemption of militia who uni- 
form, from personal tax. 

Revision of criminal law as to 
forgeries, & utterers of coun- 
terfeit money. 

Separate dormitories for con- 
victs. 

Mode of restraining pardons. 

Harmony in the systems of the 
two state prisons. 

Authority to discipline the mi- 
litia guard. 

Countenance of societies for 
the suppression of vice and 
immorality. 

Uniformity in the jurisdiction 
of courts of sessions in New- 
York and the counties. 
Modification of the powers and 

duties of executors. 
Abrogation of preferences in 

debts. 
Modification of the system of 
proving and recording wills* 



